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PEANUTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Lite Itself 


The Peanuts gang, with their neuroses, pettiness, and affection 
for each other, express what it means to be human. 


ne of my (many) favor- 
ite Peanuts strips shows 
Snoopy in Happy Dance 
mode. In the first frame, 
he taps joyously and wordlessly, notic- 
ing out of the corner of his eye a leaf 
falling from a tree. In the second 
frame, he twirls 180 degrees to wel- 
come the leaf as his partner. In the 
third, ears and arms raised, he swings 
around do-si-do style. 

It’s the suave look on Snoopy’s face 
that gets me. It’s as if he’s Rhett Butler 
reeling Scarlett O’Hara around the 
Atlanta gala in Gone With the Wind. 
But while director Victor Fleming 
closedin on Butler’s rakish charm with 
the help of makeup artists, musical 
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cues, and expert edits, Peanuts car- 
toonist Charles Schulz captured his 
beagle’s trademark joie de vivre with a 
few strokes of the pen. As the leaf flut- 
ters to the ground, Snoopy bows gal- 
lantly, paw-to-waist, and addresses his 
partner with a thought bubble: “Thank 
you for the dance.” 

No one nailed happiness like 
Charles Schulz. Or anger or loneliness 
or wonder or fear, for that matter. He 
was a student of the human condition 
and spent 50 years exploring it through 
the hyper-articulate Peanuts gang. 
Other comic strips of the era, like Pogo, 
mined politics for laughs, or, like Beetle 
Bailey, took on authority. But Schulz’s 
creations, they were funny because 


they were neurotic. Charlie Brown, 
about four years old when the strip 
debuted in 1950, already was bewil- 
dered by life and became famous for 
asking questions like, “How can we lose 
when we're so sincere?” Then there was 
Linus. He was familiar with the French 
Renaissance philosopher Michel de 
Montaigne and recited passages from 
Hamlet. But without his blanket, he was 
reduced to anguished vibrations. As for 
the rest of the gang, long before they 
could pronounce, spell, or understand 
unrequited love, they had experienced 
it, firsthand, usually on the playground. 

It’s been more than 20 years since 
Charles Schulz’s last original strip was 
published, but Peanuts continues as a 


IN THE EARLIEST PEANUTS 
strips, Snoopy was emotional 
and connected to the other 
characters, but as the 

years passed he grew more 
independent and self- 
sufficient. He often danced by 
himself or hung out alone at 

his doghouse, writing or taking 
on an alter ego. 


cultural touchstone. It regularly makes 
the lists of best comics ever. Snoopy 
and his doghouse, Charlie Brown and 
his zigzag shirt, Linus and his blanket— 
all iconic. Successive generations have 
committed A Charlie Brown Christmas 
to memory. Some of this owes to the 
thriving Peanuts licensing empire— 
which today by some accounts can 
top $100 million a year—that keeps the 
characters in the public eye. Just this 
year, Apple TV+ debuted The Snoopy 
Show, six 22-minute episodes that 
revolve around the famous beagle, and 
announced four specials celebrating 
Mother’s Day, Earth Day, New Year’s 
Eve, and going back to school. 

There’s also the baby boomer effect. 
Americans who were born in the 1950s 
and 1960s and who grew up with and 
loved Peanuts as kids have passed on 
their affection for the characters to 
their children and grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. Yet to me, 
the main reason Peanuts remains so 
popular is because of its optimistic- 
against-all-the-odds world view. Or as 
cartoonist Hilary Fitzgerald Campbell 
writes in the essay collection The 
Peanuts Papers, “At the end of the day, 
you can either be disappointed, or you 
can be dancing, but you cannot be dis- 
appointed while you’re dancing.” 


THANK YOU FOR THE DANCE ! 


ae. 
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As with all outsized success sto- 
ries, Schulz had his share of detractors. 
Throughout Peanuts’ heyday, the late 
1950s through the early 1970s, America 
was in turmoil, struggling with the war 
in Vietnam, student unrest at home, 
and political scandals. While Schulz 
alluded to such topics, he usually did 
so with a deft sidestep. (Example: At 
the height of the anti-war movement 
in 1970, Snoopy is giving a speech at a 
rally for underdogs when a protestor 
lobs a dog-food bowl over the crowd, 
hitting the beagle in the head.) 

The softball approach bothered 
some cultural commentators, who 
took Peanuts to task for its omissions, 
as Blake Scott Ball points out in his 
new book, Charlie Brown’s America. 
“Hippies, Vietnam, Watergate, 
impeachment, Iran-Contra, CIA spy 
scandals, impeachments, elections, 
never found a topical home here,” 
Ball quotes Newsweek’s Mary Voboril 
writing in 1999. He also cites a critique 
from the Boston Post that dismissed 
the strip as an “escape hatch into a 
‘make believe’ world of serenity and 
laughter,” and points out that social 
ethics professor Roger Shinn of Union 
Theological Seminary faulted Peanuts 
for being too “detached” from real- 
world problems. Schulz, for his part, 


was undisturbed by the criticism. He 
was in the business of selling comics to 
newspapers, he said, and taking a con- 
troversial political position was the 
surest way to lose customers. “You’re 
being hired by a newspaper editor, and 
he buys your strip because he wants 
to sell his newspaper,” Schulz told one 
reporter. “So why should you double- 
cross him by putting in things that will 
ageravate him? That’s not my job.” 
Peanuts was always a personal 
affair for its creator. There are hun- 
dreds if not thousands of biographi- 
cal references in the strip, starting 
with the shape of Charlie Brown’s 
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cranium—oversized because when 
Schulz found early success drawing, 
his father warned him not to get a 
big head. Schulz’s alter ego not only 
looked remarkably like Schulz as a 
boy if Schulz hadn’t worn glasses, he 
carried much of the same emotional 
baggage, from self-loathing to loneli- 
ness. (“I wasn’t actually hated,” Schulz 
said later in life of his school years. 
“Nobody cared that much.”) The car- 
toonist also touched on his service in 
the U.S. Army, his love of sacred texts, 
and the film Citizen Kane, a particular 
favorite because Schulz saw echoes of 
his own emotional limitations in the 


movie’s hero, Charles Foster Kane. 

With the character Lucy, Schulz 
got even closer to the bone. Originally 
modeled after Schulz’s young daugh- 
ter Meredith, who alternated between 
sweet and self-centered, Lucy began 
life as a sometimes-irksome toddler. 
But as she aged and the strip pro- 
gressed, Lucy often resembled Joyce 
Halverson, Schulz’s first wife, to whom 
he was unhappily married for years. 
According to Schulz biographer David 
Michaelis, Joyce had little patience 
with Schulz’s bouts of melancholy 
and complained “he was perpetually 
sad and had no right to be.” 


IN 2019, APPLE TV+ 
debuted Snoopy in Space, 

an animated series in which 
the famous beagle takes 
command of the International 
Space Station. Fifty years 
earlier, NASA nicknamed the 
lunar module for Apollo 10 
“Snoopy” as a way of getting 
children interested in the 
space program. 


“AT THE END OF THE DAY, 

YOU CAN EITHER BE DISAPPOINTED, 
OR YOU CAN BE DANCING, 

BUT YOU CANNOT BE DISAPPOINTED 
WHILE YOU’RE DANCING.” 


—HILARY FITZGERALD CAMPBELL 


The dynamic played out in 
Peanuts for years. Take the strip from 
September 22, 1963. In it, Charlie 
Brown, feeling glumly like an out- 
sider, seeks advice from Lucy at her 
psychiatry booth. At first Lucy appears 
supportive: She takes her patient toa 
wide-open field and points toward the 
sky. “See the horizon over there? See 
how big this world is? See how much 
room there is for everybody?” Lucy 
asks kindly. She then pivots impa- 
tiently, reminding Charlie Brown 
there are no other worlds, and when 
he agrees, Lucy delivers her advice: 
“WELL, LIVE IN IT, THEN!” Charlie 
Brown, reeling from the blast of anger, 
does a backflip. Lucy holds out her 
hand: “Five cents please.” 

Schulz was not the only cartoonist 
exploring neurosis at the time. Up until 
the 1950s, many of the more popular 
comic strips followed the adventures 
of intrepid detectives, superheroes, 
rebellious kids, career gals, and for- 
lorn lovers; others were strictly gag 
strips, like Bringing Up Father. But 
between 1911, with the debut of Krazy 
Kat, about a naive feline and a temper- 
amental mouse, and the appearance in 
1948 of Pogo, about an opossum and his 
swamp friends, cartoonists began to 
experiment with brainier fare. They 
became more comfortable incorpo- 
rating satire, psychology, and cultural 
commentary into their work. For 
nearly 50 years starting in the 1950s, 
Jules Feiffer, in his strip, Feiffer, dis- 
sected social and political develop- 
ments from a left wing perspective. 
With B.C,, which debuted in 1958 and 


was set in prehistoric times, Johnny 
Hart explored Christian themes; and 
in Wizard of Id, which started running 
in 1964 and unfolded in an oppressed 
medieval village, Hart poked fun at all 
things American. 

What made Peanuts different was 
how Schulz turned inside out the 
parental maxim that children should 
be seen and not heard. In the Peanuts 
world, it is the children who are front 
and center going about their daily 
business, while grown-ups literally are 
silenced. As stand-ins for adults, the 
characters are mature, immature, and 
full of important life lessons. No mat- 
ter how many times Charlie Brown 
falls flat on his back, loses a kite, or 
doesn’t get a valentine, he always 
dusts himself off and tries again. No 
matter what goes wrong in Snoopy’s 
day, he can always perk up by laugh- 
ing with Woodstock. All of the charac- 
ters take time to wonder at the world. 
Even Lucy, cruel tormentor of Linus, 
is vulnerable to his love. 

My favorite example of this is the 
strip that starts with Lucy complain- 
ing to her little brother about how 
nothing ever goes right for her. Linus 
advises that when she’s down in the 
dumps, she should count her bless- 
ings. Lucy is having none of it. “You 
talk about being thankful!” she barks. 
“What do I have to be thankful for?” 
Linus’s reply stops her cold. “Well, for 
one thing,” he suggests, “you have a 
little brother who loves you.” Cue the 
tears. “WAAH!” Lucy cries as Linus 
ends the story with a smile: “Every 
now and then I say the right thing.” e 
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the company's entire inventory of nibs. 


A PHOTO 
GALLERY 


CHARLES SCHULZ’S EARLIEST PEANUTS 
DRAWINGS WERE DECEPTIVELY 
SIMPLE, CONCISE, AND UNLIKE ANY OTHER 
COMIC STRIPS AT THE TIME. 


PENCIL TO PAPER 


° La In the early years, Schulz started a strip with 
| the lettering, in pencil, then added the characters, 
also in pencil. Next, he inked the strip, adding 
speech balloons around the words last. Shown here 
' , is an unfinished sketch for an undated early 
7 | | comic that never ran. 


WELL! HERE 
LOL’ CHARLIE 


= 


STEPPING OUT 


Schulz signed his contract with United Feature Syndicate in June 1950. 
The first Peanuts strip—the first frame of the first strip shown 
here—appeared in October. It included Charlie Brown, Shermy, and Patty 
(no relation to Peppermint Patty). The latter two were eventually 
phased out of the series. 
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PROOF OF CONCEPT 


United Feature Syndicate provided proof sheets, such as the one on the opposite 
page, to subscribing newspapers. The proofs were also used for 
reproduction purposes. On this page, a colorized version of the October 4, 1950, 
strip, which was the first time Snoopy appeared as a character. 
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COMIC BEHAVIOR 


To make the process easier, Schulz started with pages preprinted with blank 
panels, but unlike some other cartoonists, he did all the lettering and 
drawing himself. In the early 1950s, the public worried that violent comic books, 
like the ones Charlie Brown examines above, might corrupt young 
people. In 1954, Congress even held hearings on the subject. 
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yrano pined in vain for 
Roxanne, Quasimodo 
for Esmerelda, Jorah 
for Daenerys. But when 
Charles Schulz failed to win the hand of 
flame-haired Donna Mae Johnson, he 
nursed his broken heart—then immor- 
talized his sorrow with pen and ink. 

The idea jelled for the cartoonist 
in 1961, while he was listening to the 
Hank Williams song “I Can’t Help It 
(If ’'m Still in Love with You),” about 
a jilted lover. Overcome with sadness, 
Schulz unloaded his emotions onto 
his cartoon alter ego, Charlie Brown. 
Soon Cupid’s arrow was winging its 
way across the schoolyard and head- 
ing for America’s favorite sad sack. As 
always, Charlie Brown was eating his 
lunch alone and wishing for friends. 
Then he spotted the Johnson stand- 
in and sighed almost audibly, “I'd give 
anything in the world if that girl with 
the red hair would come over and sit 
with me.” 

The Little Red-Haired Girl never 
did come over, not in that strip nor in 
any that ran over the next decades. On 
Schulz’s death, in 2000, which brought 
daily installments of the comic to an 
end, readers had seen the Little Red- 
Haired Girl only once, in silhouette, 
and Charlie Brown had never spoken 
to her. But of course, given Schulz’s 
prickly memory, he wouldn't have. “I 

& know what it’s like to have someone 
Drawin you love say, ‘No, I’m going to marry 
someone else,” Schulz told NBC’s Al 


Roker in a 1995 interview. “That sort of 

F thing, it has to be part of you.” 
) Om If the Peanuts gang represents the 
eo human condition in all its contradic- 
tory layers, it also represents the con- 
Experience dition of one human: Peanuts creator 
Charles Schulz. For more than 50 years, 
Schulz followed Mark Twain’s maxim 
“Write what you know,” returning 
again and again to the difficult early 
experiences that formed him as well 
as the challenges he faced as an adult. 
Schulz was anxious and melancholy. 
Charlie Brown is depressed. Schulz, 
while a devout Christian, also strug- 
gled with his faith. Linus, who quotes 
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For 50 years, Charles Schulz put much of 

his personal life on view, from his childhood fears 
and World War Il military service to his 

Christian faith and difficult first marriage. 
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the Gospels, believes in the Great 
Pumpkin. Schulz loved Dostoyevsky. 
Snoopy reads War and Peace. 

Yet what made Peanuts strips so 
successful were not the facts ripped 
from the pages of Schulz’s biography 
but the gut punch they delivered. Not 
everyone has had a football pulled 
away from them before they could kick 
it or gotten a rock instead of a candy 
bar on Halloween, but pretty much 
all of us know what humiliation feels 
like. We’ve all longed to belong, raged 
at slights, felt as insecure. That Schulz’s 
messengers were a group of neatly 
dressed grade-schoolers made Peanuts 
all the more radical. Little kids are not 
supposed to know that life is hard and 
happiness fleeting. Yet of course they 
do, and many learn those lessons from 
playmates, as Schulz made clear in his 
very first Peanuts strip, which appeared 
in 1950. In it, a boy, Shermy, sits on a 
curb watching a round-headed fellow 
approach. The scene appears innoc- 
uous. “Well! Here comes ol’ Charlie 
Brown! Good ol’ Charlie Brown... 
yes, sir!” Shermy remarks. He waits 
a beat for Charlie Brown to pass so 
he can finish his thought: “Good ol’ 


Charlie Brown...How I hate him!” 

The nation, it turned out, was ready 
for hard truths from the mouths of 
babes. After generating just $90 a week 
in royalties that first year, Peanuts 
soon was bringing in $30,000 a year for 
Schulz. By the 1960s, there were books 
and television specials, a Broadway 
musical, and a rock hit, “Snoopy vs. 
the Red Baron.” Grateful Dead singer 
Ron McKernan adopted the nickname 
Pigpen. Theologians applauded the 
subtle way Schulz raised questions 
about the nature of God. Even then 
California governor Ronald Reagan 
hopped on the Peanuts bandwagon, 
writing Schulz a fan letter. After read- 
ing a 1970 strip where Snoopy got 
caught up in a demonstration, Reagan, 
who had been battling protestors at 
Berkeley, called out the dog as a role 
model. “I...was delighted the other day 
to see that my hero Snoopy has also 
experienced the joys of campus dis- 
turbance,” he noted. 

For some Peanuts early adopters, the 
global success that followed defanged 
the strip, and as decades rolled on 
Schulz was accused of selling out. There 
were those who objected to the vast 


merchandising empire. Others com- 
plained the jokes went too mainstream. 
Snoopy, eventually the most popular 
and protean Peanuts character, came 
in for especially fierce attacks, even 
blamed for ruining Peanuts. Schulz 
was puzzled by the naysayers. “This is 
not a pure art form by any means; it’s 
a commercial product,” he told ani- 
mation historian Michael Barrier in 
1988. “How can a commercial product 
be accused of turning commercial? It 
doesn’t make sense.” 


ominative determinism 

refers to the idea that some 

people are drawn to jobs that 
match their names. If this theory holds 
water, it would make sense that Charles 
Monroe Schulz, Jr, would end up in 
the comics business. Within days of 
his birth on November 26, 1922, Schulz 
was visited by an uncle who dubbed 
him Sparky, after the horse Spark Plug 
in Barney Google and Snuffy Smith. 
Reading the tea leaves in reverse, the 
nickname has been interpreted many 
times as a prophesy. Peanuts would 
become, like Barney Google, a wildly 
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popular strip that had its own movies, 
cartoons, and hit record. (The Barney 
Google song was “Come On, Spark 
Plug?”) 

The name stuck and Sparky lived 
the personality the adjective implied. 
He was ambitious and plucky but 
always within the boundaries of 
Midwestern propriety. Growing up 
in the Twin Cities area, he was quiet 
and well-behaved and cautious. He 
was fussed over by his mother, Dena 
Schulz, a waitress-turned-housewife, 
though not by his father, Carl Schulz, 
a barber, like Charlie Brown’s dad, who 
communicated his affection for his son 
with lessons in modesty and patience. 
Throughout the Depression, Schulz 
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senior earned just enough to keep food 
on the table, yet the specter of the pov- 
erty that might befall the family should 
his father lose his job haunted Sparky— 
and that memory followed Schulz into 
adulthood. In one Peanuts strip, when 
Charlie Brown asks little sister Sally 
what would happen if their father 
lost his shop, she says, “We'd probably 
starve to death.” In another, he philos- 
ophizes, “Security is knowing there’s 
some more pie left.” 

A high point of each week was 
reading the Sunday funnies with Carl. 
Syndicated strips such as Blondie and 
Li'l Abner were among the nation’s 
most popular forms of entertainment, 
and father and son loved to spread out 


each week to dissect what made the 
jokes funny. Sparky, who had taken 
to drawing at an early age, liked copy- 
ing the figures and carried a sharp- 
ened pencil with him everywhere he 
went, gaining confidence in his skills 
over time. At 14, he submitted a draw- 
ing of Spike, the eccentric family dog, 
to Ripley’s Believe it or Not and was 
delighted when the picture ran in the 
syndicated panel with the caption “A 
hunting dog that eats pins, tacks, and 
razor blades is owned by C.F. Schulz, St. 
Paul, Minn. Drawn by Sparky.” 

In grade school, Sparky’s expe- 
riences were decidedly less happy. 
Promoted two levels in grade school, 
the little gentleman was short and 


SCHULZ RAISED HIS FAMILY 
on a 27.6-acre property in 
Northern California. The 
cartoonist and his wife Joyce 
(above, in front) played football 
on the lawn with their children 
and neighbors in 1967. The 
same day (opposite), Schulz 
took his kids (from left) Jill, 
Amy, and Craig for arideina 
pony cart. 


slight compared to his classmates, 
which in his view put him at a per- 
manent disadvantage. “I was always 
the smallest, the youngest, the shyest. 
I managed to flunk at least one sub- 
ject a year,” Schulz told Chip Kidd in 
The Art of Charles M. Schulz. Worse, 
Schulz’s cautious personality put off 
classmates who chose to either ignore 
him or bully him. It was “almost impos- 
sible to go to the playground and enjoy 
yourself without some older, bigger kid 
coming and spoiling it.” 

Life improved only marginally in 
high school, where he avoided social- 
izing and others avoided him in return. 
Years later, memories of this loneliness 
became rich fodder for Peanuts plots. 
One of the strip’s longest-running 
tropes followed Charlie Brown ach- 
ing for, but never receiving, any cards 
on Valentine’s Day. It started with the 
February 14, 1964, strip, where Charlie 
Brown sits alone on his bench watch- 
ing the Little Red-Haired Girl handing 
out valentines and hopes against hope 
she will bring one to him. No such 
luck. His wobbly smile crumbles as he 
bleakly declares, “Happy Valentine’s 
Day.’ And so it went through the years, 
with Charlie Brown crushed every time. 


The rawness of the emotions in 
the strip was so real that it convinced 
some readers that Charlie Brown 
and his friends were not comics at 
all but flesh-and-blood beings. That 
certainly was the case for cartoon- 
ist Chris Ware, who writes about one 
particular Valentine’s Day in The 
Peanuts Papers, a collection of tributes 
to Schulz. Ware remembers being so 
distraught when Charlie Brown again 
went cardless on Valentine’s Day that 
he drew one himself for his imaginary 
friend. He demanded his mother send 
it to Charlie Brown through the local 
newspaper, where, Ware writes, “some- 
how, I hoped it might finds its way into 
his tiny, stubby-fingered hands.” Asks 
Ware rhetorically, “What kind of artist, 
through his simple newsprint draw- 
ings, could break the heart of a child 
like that?” 

If Schulz’s artistic talents did not 
impress his teenage peers, they seemed 
obvious to his parents. While their son 
was still in high school, the Schulzes 
enrolled him in a correspondence car- 
toon course at the Federal School of 
Applied Cartooning (later renamed Art 
Instruction Inc.), and after graduation 
allowed him to forgo college to focus 
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on his career. For his part, Schulz, hop- 
ing to land at Walt Disney or another 
animation studio, worked odd jobs 
during the day and answered help 
wanted ads at night. It was a difficult 
period in many ways because Dena by 
then was losing her battle with cervi- 
cal cancer, but it was made even more 
difficult in 1942, when Sparky was 
drafted into the Army and forced to 
leave her. Standing at Dena’s bedside 
before heading for Camp Campbell, 
Kentucky, Sparky told his mother he 
had to go. “Yes,” she said, “I suppose 
we should say good-bye...Well, good- 
bye, Sparky. We'll probably never see 
each other again.” 
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Dena Schulz died days later, leaving 
Sparky unmoored in his early weeks in 
the Army. But in time he recovered and 
thrived, rising to become a staff ser- 
geant and serving in Normandy. He 
also kept a scrapbook of those years 
and a sketchbook he called As We 
Were, which later informed Snoopy’s 
war scenarios and became fodder 
for Charlie Brown’s dreaded stints in 
summer camp. But all in all, the Army 
turned out to be good for Schulzand he 
returned to the States a stronger per- 
son than he went in. “Those first few 
months I was home were probably 
the best months of feeling good about 
myself I’ve ever had in my whole life,” 


THE SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS 
hosted Charlie Brown Day 

at Candlestick Park in 1964 
(above). Schulz (opposite, 
top) presented Apollo 10 
astronauts Eugene Cernan, 
Tom Stafford, and John Young 
and California Governor 
Ronald Reagan with Snoopy 
statuettes in honor of the 
Apollo 10 lunar lander, which 
was nicknamed “Snoopy.” A 
NASA crewman drew this image 
of Snoopy (right), and it was 
smuggled aboard Apollo 10. 


PARNIT SNoOopy! 
TWE FUGHT PLAN 


SPECIFICALLY sta 
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IN THE EARLY 1950s, CARTOON EDITORS 
WERE EMBRACING THE STREAMLINED 
MID-CENTURY AESTHETIC THAT BROUGHT 
THE WORLD THE EAMES CHAIR AND 
BUBBLE LAMPS. 


Schulz told a military magazine. 

Back in St. Paul, living with his dad, 
Schulz resumed his bid to get a foot- 
hold in the cartooning world. He split 
his time between teaching at the same 
correspondence school where he had 
studied years earlier and his church, 
where he taught Sunday school. After 
a while, he got some freelance work 
doing lettering for a Catholic maga- 
zine, and the publisher offered to run 
one of the young man’s own cartoons 
each month. Called Just Keep Laughing, 
the work visually bore no resemblance 
to Peanuts, but tonally it offered a pre- 
view. In one, with a little boy and girl 
sitting together, the boy comments, 
“Y’ know, Judy, I think I could learn to 
love you if your batting average was just 
a little higher” 

Encouraged by the success of Just 
Keep Laughing, Schulz began a new 
feature he called Lil Folks by Sparky, a 
montage of three or four related draw- 
ings with captions, and sold a series to 
the Minneapolis Tribune. When Schulz 
asked for better placement—the strip 
was running in the women’s pages— 
and more money, the newspaper told 
him he was free to go elsewhere, and 
he did. It was during this period that 
Donna Mae Johnson, a colleague from 
Art Instruction Inc., broke Sparky’s 
heart by turning down his marriage 
proposal, but success was just around 
the corner. After selling a few strips 
to the Saturday Evening Post, Schulz 
gathered his best material, redrew it, 
and submitted the portfolio to United 
Feature Syndicate. 

The relationship would last for 
50 years, until Schulz’s death. The syn- 
dicate signed the young cartoonist toa 
five-year contract, stipulating only that 
he change the name from Li’ Folks to 


Peanuts because the film and televi- 
sion rights to Lil Folks already had 
been claimed. Schulz hated calling the 
strip Peanuts—he thought it demean- 
ing—but went along with the change, 
and on October 2, 1950, Peanuts made 
its debut in seven newspapers. 

Timing was in his favor. Before the 
war, some of the most popular comics 
styles were highly detailed, like Dick 
Tracy, even rococo, like Rube Goldberg. 
But in the early 1950s, cartoon edi- 
tors were embracing the streamlined 
mid-century aesthetic that brought 
the world the Eames chair and bubble 
lamps. They urged their artists to shrink 
the strips, minimize pen strokes, and go 
more cerebral for an audience that was 
more educated. And Americans, too, 
newly fearful of the Cold War, Soviet 
spies, and nuclear attack, were primed 
for a bleaker, existential kind of humor. 

Sparky Schulz, it seemed, was just 
what the era ordered. He built Peanuts 
on repetition and predictability and 
by highlighting disappointment. As 
Schulz himself noted, all of the loves in 
the strip were unrequited; all the base- 
ball games were lost; all the test scores 
were D-minuses; the Great Pumpkin 
never came; and the football was always 
pulled away. 

After he was world-famous, Schulz 
was often asked why he focused on 
cruelty, loneliness, and failure and not 
their opposites. And Schulz’s response 
was always the same: He wished he 
could make it happen. He wished 
Charlie Brown could kick the ball and 
win a game because that would make 
him happy. “Now, happiness is great,” 
Schulz told Al Roker and many oth- 
ers. “But it won't be very funny. What 
is funny is when you get hit on the head 
with a brick. Then I laugh at you.” e 
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ARENT THE CLOUDS BEAUTIFUL? 
THEY LOOK LIKE Bi6 BALLS OF 
COTTON... 


Good Griefs 


In its heyday, the strip was astonishingly 
and rewardingly bleak and mordant, closer 


to Chekhov than Gasoline Alley. 


BY ADAM GOPNIK 


harles Schulz’s great 
comic strip has hardly 
lacked for admirers or 
attention since it first 
appeared in 1950—in itself somewhat 
surprising, since the strip had a long 
ramp up to sublimity—and so tojoin in 
the ranks of those who sing its praises 
might seem as redundant as Charlie 
Brown taking one more run at that 
football. But one point in particular is 
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perhaps not made often enough and 
so still worth making: that for all of its 
charm and for all of the television spe- 
cials drawn from it that rightly occupy 
a place of affection in our revolv- 
ing American holidays, Halloween to 
Christmas and back again, the actual 
comic spirit of the strip at its best, 
from the early 1960s to the mid-1970s, is 
astoundingly, “rewardingly” bleak and 
mordant. Peanuts is black humor before 


THE 1960 STRIP IN WHICH 
Lucy, Charlie Brown, and Linus 
discuss the clouds (above) was 
one of the most popular of the 
entire Peanuts run, according 
to Schulz in Peanuts: The Art of 
Charles M. Schulz. The sequence 
was also integrated into 

the musical You’re a Good Man, 
Charlie Brown. 


itis benign humor. Its inmates’ predica- 
ment is closer to Chekhov than it is to 
Gasoline Alley, their stripped-down 
landscape of one-on-one exchanges 
of spiritual hopelessness more like 
Beckett than Beetle Bailey. Each of the 
kidsis perfectly mismated with his own 
ambitions—Peanuts is a mordant com- 
edy of mismatched talents and desires, 
like life itself. It is not an accident that 
the peculiar cry of punctuation in the 
strip is “Good grief!” The simple cry of 
exasperation, which predates Schulz’s 
use of it, becomes, in his characters’ 
mouths, doubly loaded. They really do 
grieve their losses, which are real; the 
comedy with which their loss is articu- 
lated makes it “good.” 

The bleakness begins, perhaps, with 
the central condition of the strip: a 
world occupied by children alone, with 
the parents faint off-screen bugles, very 
rarely heard and never seen. This is a 


vision neither comforting nor “cute.” 
The kids don’t inhabit a more innocent 
world; they inhabit the recognizable 
grown-up world of thwarted ambition 
and delusional longing, only without 
even the capacity to take the kind of 
minimal actions that adults can take 
to bring their ambitions into at least 
an illusory compact with their circum- 
stances. The kids can’t make their own 
worlds or furnish their own houses or 
choose their own towns. They live per- 
manently in that strange, empty subur- 
ban landscape, one that recalls, perhaps 
inadvertently, the eerily vacant, if “safe,” 
new “developments” of the period in 
which the strip reigned more than the 
small towns in which Schulz himself 
grew up. Only Snoopy has the capacity 
for home-making, which is one with 
his capacity for self-making, becoming 
a World War I ace or a novelist simply 
by willing it so. The rest are as restlessly 
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enslaved to their world of dusty sand- 
lots and shallow lawns and rabbit-eared 
televisions and occasional sprouts of 
crabgrass as any mental patient in one 
of the period’s hospitals. 

Within this uniquely bleak world— 
one with none of the decorative inten- 
sity of, say, Segar’s Popeye strip, or the 
affectionate eye for bourgeois details 
of The Family Circus, much less the 
satiric specificity of the best of The 
New Yorker cartoonists of the time— 
each character is perfectly mismated to 
the role the character is asked to play, 
or else permanently crippled in some 
way from expressing his or her true 
heart. Only in Peanuts would the one 
character devoted to psychiatry be the 
most neurotic of all the characters we 
will meet. Lucy is the least fit person to 
offer psychiatric advice in the history 
of fiction: “Crabby” and mean-spirited, 
thin-skinned and humorless, she’s the 
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last person in the world you would go 
to for heart counsel—yet she is the only 
one arrogant enough to dispense it, and 
charge for it too. 

This dark joke is recognizably true. 
The rule of the mental mirror image 
rules here, as it does in life: We seek 
the thing we long to become, more 
often than become the thing we really 
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YOU RE RIGHT... TALKING 
TO LUCY IS LIKE TALKING 
TO A BRICK WALL! 


are any good at being. Those among 
us who choose to be psychiatrists or 
therapists are as often not thwarted or 
difficult people who have chosen the 
healing professions because it opens 
a vista for them that feels intriguingly 
alien or, perhaps, appealingly authori- 
tarian. I have known far more Lucys in 
my own adventures in being therapized 


than I have known, say, Linuses, though 
it would seem to be the Linuses whose 
gentle intelligence and wide erudition 
one would wish to share. 

Linus, in turn, though represented 
as the most thoughtful and literate of 
the characters, is himself a “crippled” 
kind. First by the bullying of his big 
sister—to which he can respond only 


I FEEL VERY 
LOVING TODAY...I 
THINK I'LL KISS 
SOMEBOOY ON 

THE CHEEK! 


GET HOT WATER! GET SOME 
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SCHULZ USED LUCY’S 

difficult personality to smooth 
out his own edges: “Lucy 
comes from that part of me 
that’s capable of saying mean 
and sarcastic things, which is 
not a good trait to have, so Lucy 
gives mea good outlet.” 
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DISINFECTANT! GET SOME IODINE! 


with stoic acceptance, a small boy with 
stars revolving over his head—and 
then by his dependence on his omni- 
present security blanket. Linus, the 
one member of the family who might 
be a comfort in a storm, is himself so 
blazoned out as the victim of insecu- 
rity that he can hardly be relied on in 
a crunch. And then of course there is 
his eccentric and completely isolated 
and unrewarded religion of the Great 
Pumpkin—always represented not as 
a common faith in which many share, 
but a singular obsessive cult in which 
only he believes—setting him farther 
off from the mainstream of conversa- 
tion in which his might otherwise be 
the most valuable voice. The sweetness 
of his talk and the reservoir of elabo- 
rate, punctilious good will is always 
touching. 

In my own favorite of all the full- 
color Sunday strips, we see Linus’s pre- 
dicament, which is the predicament 
of every intellectual in Chekhov: to be 
imprisoned, rather than empowered, 
by the range of reference we bring to 


AAUGH! someBopy GET ME 
SOME SOAP AND WATER! I'VE 
JUST BEEN KISSED BY A DOG! 


the world, trapped in a self-woven web 
of helpless allusiveness. You may recall 
that Charlie Brown and Lucy are, along 
with Linus, watching the clouds from 
one of the bare low hills that seem to 
fill their environment. (It is credible, 
by the way, that they are alone so often 
in this world, as kids so often were 
in the post-war period that Schulz’s 
strip immortalizes.) Asked what he 
sees, Linus tells us that “that cloud up 
there looks a little like the profile of 
Thomas Eakins, the famous painter 
and sculptor,” while another “gives 
me the impression of the stoning of 
St. Stephen. I can see the apostle Paul 
standing there to one side.” 

“Well, I was going to say I saw a 
ducky and a horsie,” an intimidated 
Charlie Brown announces, when 
asked by Lucy immediately after what 
he sees in the clouds, “but I changed 
my mind.” Though the joke in one 
sense is on Charlie Brown’s imagina- 
tive inadequacy, in a deeper sense the 
joke is about the futility of erudition. 
Linus knows an amazing amount, and 
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he offers his learning with perfect 
sincerity. It is the key to his character 
that he is in no sense a show-off. But 
the effect of his learning is not illumi- 
nation but isolation. In this great strip 
he is, in every sense, lost in the clouds. 

Throughout the strip, these serial 
mismatches persist. Schroeder, 
Beethoven worshipper that he is, has 
only one truly faithful admirer, in Lucy. 
But he treats her not merely indiffer- 
ently but disdainfully—her keen love 
for him does not offer him anything but 
annoyance. His compulsive musicality, 
like Linus’s gentle erudition, does not 
help him communicate but only fur- 
ther isolates him in his own obsession. 
Everyone loves the wrong person, as we 
all do in life. The irascible Sally Brown 
loves the phlegmatic Linus; the philis- 
tine Lucy the aesthetic Schroeder; even 
Marcie’s devotion to the late-arriving 
Peppermint Patty feels one-sided in 
its infatuation. Though charming in 
their presentation, they are compul- 
sive in their constant re-presentation. 
No one grows old in Peanuts, it’s true. 
But no one grows up. 

These spirals of unrequited love and 
renounced ambition lead us, inevita- 
bly, to the two central figures of the 
story, Charlie Brown and Snoopy. 


"PEANUTS" 


Charlie Brown has become a kind of 
universal type in a way that perhaps 
only another, Charlie Chaplin, before 
him quite equaled, because of both the 
relentlessness of his suffering and the 
crushed complicity with it. More like 
Buster Keaton than Chaplin, though, 
Charlie Brown endures his fate stoi- 
cally: not merely the badness of his 
baseball team, but their squabbling 
indifference to baseball; not only his 
failures in school, but his rueful rec- 
ognition that they are deserved; not 
merely his infatuation with the Little 
Red-Haired Girl, but the relentlessly 
scrutinized public reality of his unre- 
quited love. Everyone knows he loves 
her; everyone knows it’s hopeless. 
“Ym depressed, Linus,” Charlie 
Brown begins many a strip saying— 
and we don’t stop to think sufficiently, 
perhaps, about how unusual, how rare 
a strike into a story those words are 
in acomic strip that, if not meant for 
children, is certainly likely to be read 
by them. Indeed, Charlie Brown’s pet 
term, depression, is one of the key terms 
of the period, the ’50s and early 60s, in 
which Peanuts was molded, though it 
meant something different then than 
it does now. Today, we most often use it 
to describe the acute clinical condition 
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that afflicts so many, the brutal dark- 
ness in light that William Styron wrote 
of. It is, though, also Holden Caulfield’s 
favorite term—and Charlie Brown isin 
many ways a Holden Caulfield six or 
seven years before he runs away from 
school—and he uses it to mean not 
clinically incapacitated but...depressed, 
suddenly saddened by a turn of events 
that disclose the essentially resistant 
nature of all life. Holden is depressed 
by the small sordidness of life. It is the 
feeling that previous eras called not 
depression but melancholia—and that 
is what afflicts Charlie Brown as well. 
He is melancholy, and his melancholy 
is the tonic note of the strip. Camp is 
to be endured. The Little Red-Haired 
Girl will never be won, or even really 
wooed. Like any modern comic hero he 
is trapped not just in his self but in his 
self-awareness. 

It is perfect, then, within the 
poetic-comic logic of the parables, 
that Charlie Brown will be the owner, 
though not in any sense the “mas- 
ter,” of Snoopy. Snoopy is the only 
character within Schulz’s world who 
is wholly free to exalt the life of the 
will and imagination, of extravagant 
choices made freely and artistic des- 
tiny pursued—he writes novels and 
lives ecstatically in his head and col- 
lects Van Gogh and Andrew Wyeth. 
The scale of Snoopy’s imagination is so 
invigorating that we tend to forget his 
dilemma. He is locked in. Though his 
inner life is rich, it is a subtle point in 
the world of Peanuts that he remains 
ineluctably a dog, able to exercise his 
imagination but unable to articulate 
it—except as thought balloons to us, 
the readers, who can read, but not 
reach inside, the panels. 

A world of bleak encounters and 
misfired loves, sporadically enliv- 
ened by acts of largely futile imag- 
ining. It does sound more like the 
world of Beckett or Ionesco than that 
of the comics. But in saying this, one 
doesn’t want to impose some other, 
exterior standard upon the strip. 
What makes Peanuts great is not that 
it imitates, consciously or not, some 
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T HAVE TO SIT BY MYSELF 

BECAUSE NOBODY ELSE 

EVER INVITES ME TO SIT 
WITH THEM... 


I DONT THINK (0 MIND 


LUNCH HOURS...I GUESS 
(LL SITON THIS BENCH... 


I GET TIRED OF ALWAYS 
BEING ALONE...I Wish 
THE BELL WOULD RING... 


A BANANA... RATS ! 

MOM ALWAYS...STILL, 

I GUESS SHE MEANS 
WELL... 


TOLD HIS WORK WAS SIMILAR 
to that of the existentialist 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Schulz didn’t 
disagree. “I read about [Sartre] 
in the New York Times, where 
he said it was very difficult to 
be a human being and the only 
way to fight against it is to 

lead an active life—that’s very 
true,” Schulz said. 


THOSE KIDS LOOK LIKE 
THEY'RE HAVING A LOT 
OF FUN,..T WISH THEY 
LIKED ME... NOBODY 
LIKES ME... 


PEANUT BUTTER 
AGAIN! OH, WELL, MOM 
DOES HER BEST... 


THAT LITTLE GIRL WITH 
THE RED HAIR IS A 
600D RUNNER... 


other “higher” form, but that Schulz 
arrived at his black comedy by much 
the same compass as the more literary 
humorists, if on a more demotic path. 
The crisis that lights 20th-century 
black comedy, as many have noted, is 
the same crisis that his biographers 
tell us so affected Schulz: the crisis of 
faith in modern Christianity, the effort 
to reconcile a world that surely seems 
Godless in all its panels with the will 
to believe in Christ’s message of hope. 
Schulz in his own life seems to have 
oscillated between the confident sim- 
ple faith reflected in his Christmas 
story, with its forsaken tree and sim- 
ple affirmations, and aseries of doubts 
strong enough to make him, in the end, 
declare himself a “secular humanist,” 
albeit one of a distinctly Protestant 
cast. This classic tangle of modern feel- 
ing—his contemporary John Updike 
illustrated in his books exactly the 
same push and pull of faith and doubt, 
belief and self-mockery for believing, 
all illuminating a similar prosperous if 
underfed American landscape—comes 


JOB PAINTING THESE 


AH THERES THE BELL ! 
ONE MORE LUNCH HOUR 


THE PTA DID A GOOD (D GIVE ANYTHING IN THE 
WORLD IF THAT LITTLE 
GIRL WITH THE RED HAIR 
WOULD COME OVER, AND 
SIT WITH ME.. 


BENCHES... 


TWO-THOUSAND, ONE - 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY 


OUT OF THE WAY... 70 60! 


alive in the strip and in us because it 
was alive in Schulz. It was nota literary 
aspiration but a felt passion. 

What we value most in Peanuts, per- 
haps, is how instinctively, with how 
little effort, Schulz makes the big pre- 
occupations of serious literature and 
spiritual crisis into an unforgettable 
set of daily comic parables. And so 
much sly truth in them! “I don’t know 
what to do,” Charlie Brown at one point 
tells Lucy, in her psychiatric guise, with 
Charlie sounding like Thomas Merton 
in a funny sweater. “Sometimes I get 
so lonely I can hardly stand it...other 
times, I actually long to be completely 
alone.” “Try to live in between,” Lucy 
tells him, quickly adding, “Five cents, 
please.” Live in between and pay your 
debts—if there’s more wisdom in the 
modern world than that, no one has 
drawn it.e 


“Good Griefs” essay by Adam Gopnik 
excerpted from THE PEANUT PAPERS, 
edited by Andrew Blauner. © 2019 by 
Adam Gopnik. All rights reserved. 
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Charlie $~/ 


Brown 


He wasn't always a round- 
headed blockhead. In the early 
days of the Peanuts strip, 
Charlie Brown was an insecure 
smart aleck and sometimes 

a heel. But no matter what, 
the boy in the zigzag shirt 
always had one thing going 
for him: his optimism. 
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YOU THINK 
ON AZY? 


OH, I WON'T PULL THE BALL AWAY 
CHARLIE BROWN..I PROMISE YOU... 
I GIVE YOU MY BONDED WORD! 


TRICK EVERY YEAR! 


— 


EARLY ON: 

A DIFFERENT KID 

Charlie Brown debuted in Li7 Folks, the 
predecessor strip to Peanuts. In the May 
30, 1948, entry, a boy sporting a jaunty 
military side cap shakes the paw of a 
Snoopy-like beagle and introduces 
himself as Charlie Brown, though he 
doesn’t quite look or act like the belea- 
guered neurotic he would become. 
Even in the early years of the Peanuts 
strips, Charlie Brown is not the Charlie 
Brown we know today. He is clearly the 
star of the show—he’s the only char- 
acter at the start with both a first and 
last name—but he’s rough around the 
edges. 

He can be self-conscious and inse- 
cure, but just as often he’s asmart aleck, 
sometimes petty, and often a heel. In 
one strip, a friend pulls him up a hill 
in asled, but when it’s his turn to pull, 
he begs off, pretending he can hear his 
mom calling him home. In another, 
from 1951, after watching Patty fall off 


acurb into some mud, he doesn’t come 
to her aid but smirks and says, “Right in 
the mud, eh? It’s a good thing I was car- 
rying the ice cream!” 


SEA CHANGE 

With the February 1, 1954, entry, Charlie 
Brown undergoes a sea change, show- 
ing readers he’s both lonely and fatalis- 
tic. In the comic, Charlie Brown admires 
his friend Shermy’s sprawling train set, 
which snakes around his living room in 
curlicues; he then goes home to replicate 
the pattern and winds up alone, with a 
small circle of tracks and a look of res- 
ignation. Schulz’s widow, Jean Schulz, 
writes in her blog that it’s the first time 
Schulz showed pathos in his strip, giv- 
ing it depth. From that moment on, 
Charlie Brown increasingly played the 
odd man out, rarely funny and often sad. 


YOU BLOCKHEAD! 


Growing up, the Midwestern mes- 
sage drilled into Charles Schulz by his 


/ Att RIGHT. LL TRUST YOU... 
I HAVE AN UNDYING FAITH 


YOU SHOULD TRY SOME 


IN HUMAN NATURE ! 


nM 


CHARLIE BROWN, YOUR FAITH IN 
HUMAN NATURE IS AN INSPIRATION 
ALL YOUNG PEOPLE. 


dad was “Don’t get a big head.” Charlie 
Brown’s head, like his friends’, is over- 
sized, and it’s round, making him a 
round-headed blockhead. The first to 
apply the label was Violet, who in the 
August 16, 1951, strip seethes as Charlie 
Brown storms away from her. Brow fur- 
rowed, Violet yells at him to stop calling 
her names, and when he ignores her, 
she pronounces hima blockhead. Later, 
Lucy picks up the baton, often referring 
to Charlie Brown asa blockhead in con- 
versation and releasing a full-throttled 
BLOCKHEAD when his actions really 
irritate her. 


“NAMELESS WOE” 

In 1965, Robert Short, a University of 
Chicago divinity student, published 
The Gospel According to Peanuts, one 
of the first books to call out the the- 
ology running through Peanuts. For 
example, when Charlie Brown gloom- 
ily confesses to Linus that he has “been 
confused right from the day I was 
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born,” Schulz, by Short’s reckoning, 
was tackling original sin, the “name- 
less woe” at the heart of man’s predic- 
ament. As for the phrase “Good grief!,” 
it often is seen as a double entendre, 
a phrase that Charlie Brown groans 
when things don’t go his way, but also 
a passionate cry. 


DEFYING TIME 

Just how old is Charlie Brown? It’s a bit 
hard to pin down. In the November 3, 
1950, strip, Charlie Brown says that he 
is “only four years old,” but seven years 
later, he’s become six; and by April 3, 
1971, when he says that he will be 21 in 
13 years, he appears to be eight years 
old. But Schulz wasn’t worried about 


PEANUTS 


ALL RIGHT, 
GIKLS, LET’S 
SETTLE DOWN! 


AS MEMBERS OF THE FOOD 
COMMITTEE, WE HAVE TO DECIDE 
WHAT TO SERVE AT CHARLIE 
BROWN'S TESTIMONIAL DINNER... 
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consistency, according to Charles M. 
Schulz Museum and Research Center 
curator Benjamin Clark. When Lucy 
first appears, she’s a baby who Charlie 
Brown babysits. Then suddenly they’re 
the same age. Schroeder also is much 
younger than Charlie Brown when he 
first appears, but later they are clearly 
peers. “There’s no way to know” Charlie 
Brown’s real age, says Clark. 


THE OPTIMISTIC LOSER 
Charlie Brown loses all the time and 
hates it, whether it’s a baseball game, 
against Lucy in a checkers match, or 
in his perennial battles with the Kite- 
Eating Tree. But he’s stoic about his fail- 
ures and is always willing to try again, 
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no matter how many times it takes. In 
short, he’s an optimist, which goes a 
long way toward explaining his mood 
swings, not between sort of happy and 
sort of unhappy, but between being a 
hero and the butt of the joke. 


DISRESPECTED 

Rodney Dangerfield can’t hold a can- 
dle to Charlie Brown on this front. 
Violet tells Charlie Brown he’s an infe- 
rior human being. Lucy inflicts bodily 
harm in dozens of ways. Sally cons him 
into doing her homework. Peppermint 
Patty tells him she hates talking to 
him. He doesn’t get invited to parties 
or receive Valentine’s Day cards. On 
Halloween, he gets rocks. His baseball 


THE MEETING WILL 
COME TO ORDER! 


IS THERE SUCH A THING 
AS A LOSER’S SALAD? 


TO THANK CHARLIE BROWN 
for managing the baseball 
team, the gang in 1973 tries to 
organize a testimonial dinner 
in his honor (left). They 

then cancel the celebration, 
concluding that it’s hypocritical 
since none of them has 
anything nice to say about 
Charlie Brown. A typical 
interaction between Lucy and 
Charlie Brown (above). 


N\ 


I CANT STAND 
IT? IT JUST CAN T 
STAND IT !! 


team loafs around, then blames him 
for their losses. Not even Snoopy, his 
own dog, gives Charlie Brown his due, 
referring to him only as the “round- 
headed kid.” 


THE KICKER 

In one of the longest running gags of 
the Peanuts strip, Charlie Brown gets 
the football pulled out from under 
him as he attempts to practice place- 
kicking. Mostly we associate Lucy with 
tricking our hapless hero, but the joke 
evolves over the years. The first time 
Charlie Brown misses the ball and 
topples backward, it is because Violet 
is afraid of getting her hand kicked. 
A year later, Lucy gets in on the fun, 
first pulling the pigskin away because 
she thinks Charlie Brown is going 
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to get it dirty, then holding onto it so 
tight Charlie Brown is unable to kick 
ita second time. From then on, the gag 
often starts with Lucy trying to sweet- 
talk Charlie Brown into kicking. He at 
first refuses, noting she must think he’s 
stupid—and then always takes the bait. 
The one time Lucy is good to her word 
and doesn't pull the ball away—August2, 
1979—Charlie Brown misses and kicks 
her instead. 


JUST A WIN AWAY 

Schulz sometimes said that one of the 
highlights of his youth was pitching for 
and managing the playground-league 
baseball team the summer he was 15, a 
team with enough drive that it won the 
championship in 1937. Charlie Brown, 
by contrast, is saddled with a squad of 
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LLRIGHT, TEAM THIS 
EAR THINGS ARE 6OING 


uncooperative layabouts who usually 
lose and blame him for it. Lucy is per- 
haps the least talented and least inter- 
ested; for a period, she refuses to shag 
fly balls because she says she is a New 
Feminist. Schroeder, as catcher, can’t 
throw, Linus is forever getting tangled 
up in his blanket, while Snoopy tends 
to fall asleep at shortstop. In their worst 
game ever, the team is crushed, 600 to 0. 
(As a kid, Schulz once lost a game 
40 to 0). Despite the facts on the ground, 
Charlie Brown remains hopeful at the 
start of every season, cheers on his play- 
ers, and sets his sights on the playoffs. 
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TO BE DIFFERENT; 


THE LITTLE 
RED-HAIRED GIRL 
Inspired by Donna Mae Johnson, 
Schulz’s real-life scarlet-locked sweet- 
heart—who married a competing suitor 
in 1950—the Little Red-Haired Girl 
remains forever out of Charlie Brown’s 
reach. He is so intimidated by her that 
for the entire run of the comic strip he 
never speaks to her. And he certainly 
never gets a valentine from her. 

Art does not always imitate life, 
however, and for years Schulz remained 
in contact with Johnson through let- 
ters, phone calls, and in-person visits. 


CHARLIE BROWN WAS 

always optimistic on Opening 
Day (above), but most of the 
time his outlook was bleak. 

He makes comments like 
“Sometimes | lie awake at night 
and | ask, ‘Where have I gone 
wrong?’ Then a voice says to 
me, ‘This is going to take more 
than one night.” 


Johnson said she knew the Little Red- 
Haired Girl was her the first time she 
read about the girl in a Peanuts strip. 


“I'M DEPRESSED, 
LINUS” 

Schulz struggled with depression and 
anxiety throughout his life, though he 
usually referred to it as melancholy, and 
Charlie Brown is nothing if not anxious 
and unhappy. He frets constantly about 
being liked and disliked and is often par- 
alyzed by bouts of anxious self-analysis. 
One of his best-known lines is “My anxi- 
eties have anxieties.” Charlie Brown also 
seems to be attached to his depression, 
preferring to walk stooped over because 
standing upright would make him feel 
better, and describing a song as conjur- 
ing up sad memories, then asking Lucy 
to play it again. He is of course one of 


PEANUTS FY LIFE IS Ne 
——— GF DIFFICULT, ISN'T 


BUT | VE DEVELOPED A 
NEW PHILOSOPHY... 


Lucy’s regular psychiatric patients, and 
her advice consists of phrases such as 
“Snap out of it. Five cents, please” and 
“Go home and eat a jelly-bread sand- 
wich folded over.” Typically, her coun- 
sel makes him feel worse. 


LET’S NOT FLY A KITE 

Readers first see Charlie Brown 
attempting to get a kite in the air in 
April 1952. The kite fails to take flight, 
and Snoopy adopts it as a sit-upon. 
Things go downhill from there. Every 
time Charlie Brown tries to fly a kite, 
things go awry, more often than not 
in a mishap involving the Kite-Eating 
Tree. The tree, which sometimes was 
drawn with great white teeth, also grins 
as it spots Charlie Brown approaching. 
The tree’s only other victim appears to 
be Schroeder’s piano, which becomes 


I ONLY DREAD ONE 
DAY AT A TIME ! 


lunch after Lucy, in a pique, hurls it 
into the tree’s top leaves. When Charlie 
Brown finally does get a kite airborne in 
a strip from 1958, it spontaneously com- 
busts midair. 


REAL LIFE 

Charlie Brown, the character, takes 
his name from an art correspondence 
school friend of Schulz’s, Charles F. 
Brown. The real-life Brown found 
himself forever entwined with his car- 
toon namesake. For example, if he got 
stopped for jaywalking by a police offi- 
cer, he might be challenged that his 
real name was Charlie Brown. He once 
appeared on the TV game show To Tell 
the Truth, where he stumped the panel, 
then in a trademark Charlie Brown 
move, turned triumph into failure, com- 
plaining, “No one picked me.” e 
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YOU'RE 


A GOOD SPORT, 
CHARLIE BROWN 


Peanuts dispensed life lessons from the hockey 
rink, tennis court, golf course—and, of course, 


ver five decades 
of solitary and 
deeply personal 
work, Charles Schulz drew 
17,897 Peanuts comic strips, 
producing a body of work 
that constitutes not only 
the richest achievement in 
comic strip history, but also 
the most resonant sports 
strip of all time. Thousands 
of Peanuts panels are 
filtered through Schulz’s 
love of sports, a collective 
subcategory that perhaps 
more than any other delivers 
the essence of his work. 
The simple genius of 
Peanuts lies in Schulz’s 
ability to get to the heart of 
large matters (unrequited 
love, loneliness) and critical 
life questions (is there a 
Great Pumpkin?) through 
the lens of emotionally 
precocious children. The 
reason the sports stuff works 
so well is that sports, by and 
large, compels a part of us 
that has never grown up. 
In a strip drawn after the 
Giants’ narrow loss to the 
Yankees in the 1962 World 
Series, Charlie Brown 
and Linus sit silently and 
glumly on a curb for three 
frames. In the fourth Charlie 
Brown blurts out, “Why 
couldn’t McCovey have hit 
the ball three feet higher?” 
It’s amovable lament 
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the baseball diamond. 


BY KOSTYA KENNEDY 


for baseball fans: Why 
couldn’t Buckner have 
fielded that ground ball in 
1986? Why couldn’t Bartman 
have backed off in 2003? 
The events and 
relationships in Peanuts are 
for the most part events and 
relationships distilled from 
Schulz’s life. (Not long after a 
phone bill reveals to Schulz’s 
wife, Joyce, that he is having 
an extramarital affair, Charlie 
Brown prevents Snoopy from 
canoodling with a girl beagle. 
“And no more long-distance 
phone calls!” Charlie Brown 
warns.) And that distillation 
holds true in the arena of 
sports. Active as an amateur 
hockey player and organizer, 
Schulz was inducted into 
the U.S. Hockey Hall of 
Fame in 1993. In Peanuts 
we see Snoopy at times as a 
goalkeeper and other times 
as a hard-checking skater 
doing battle with Woodstock 
on the frozen-over birdbath. 
Both of these players, it 
emerges, can also drivea 
Zamboni. Schulz’s father 
buried soup cans in the lawn 
so that young Charles could 
practice putting. Snoopy, in 
turn, plays the Masters and 
outdrives Sam Snead and 
Ben Hogan; Charlie Brown is 
his caddy. Schulz famously 
uses football as metaphor 
through action—Lucy yanked 


the pigskin away from Charlie 
Brown once a year, every 
year, from 1952 to 1999— 
and also through words: “| 
thought | had life solved,” 
Charlie Brown says, “but 
there was a flag on the play.’ 

And no sport proves 
more present or more 
resonant than baseball. As 
a child, Schulz played on 
and ran asandlot team, 
which preoccupied him. In 
one series of strips, Charlie 
Brown awakens to see 
the sun rising as a giant 
baseball. Next it’s the moon, 
then an ice cream cone 
that’s a ball. Finally Charlie 
Brown develops a rash in 
the pattern of a hardball’s 
stitching on the back of 
his smooth, spherical 
head, leading him toa 
pediatrician. “Doctor, am | 
cracking up?” he asks. “Is 
it the bottom of the ninth?” 
On anther occasion he loses 
a spelling bee after spelling 
maze “M-A-Y-S.” 

For Charlie Brown, 
baseball is the end-all; he’s 
out pitching in deep snow 
and pelting rain. On the 
mound he gets undressed 
(literally) by opponents’ line 
drives. In the field he prays 
under a pop-up, then misses 
it. His failures lead to self- 
reflections and laments— 
“every now and then lam 
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PEANUTS 


“Good el’ 
CharlieBrown” 


“1 GOT IT! AT LEAST I THINK I'VE 
GOT IT! WHO KNOWS? WHEN YOU'VE LOST 
AT LOVE, YOU’VE LOST AT 
EVERYTHING...NOTHING MATTERS.” 


plagued by self-doubt” —but 


they are overcome by his 


unbeatable optimism. “This 
is the moment of moments,” 
Charlie Brown says, standing 


on the field, his glove on 
his hand, his face covered 


in bliss, “the beginning of a 


new season.” 

For the others in the 
Peanuts gang—think of 
Lucy in right field with 
her umbrella, Snoopy at 
shortstop with his supper 
dish—baseball is folly. 


This may be Schulz’s most 


valuable lesson to the 


impressionable child: In the 
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—LINUS VAN PELT 


end, sports don’t matter 
all that much. In one strip, 
after Linus tells Charlie 
Brown that he has been 
“the victim of a short and 
sad love affair,’ we see 
Linus under a fly ball. “1 
got it!” he shouts. “At least 
| think I’ve got it! Who 
knows? Actually who cares? 
When you’ve lost at love, 
you've lost at everything... 
Nothing matters.” The 
ball drops. 

Only asmall portion 
of Schulz’s work gets into 
his sports side, but those 
strips convey a lot about 


the Peanuts gang, as well 

as about ourselves as fans. 
Some of the best baseball 
strips are gathered into book 
collections, including 1977’s 
There Goes the Shutout. The 
title derives from a strip in 
which the team falls behind 
63-0 in the first inning. On 
the bench afterward, Linus 
says to Charlie Brown, “Well, 
there goes our shutout.” The 
game itself, by implication, 
is still within reach. @ 


Adapted from a story 
that originally ran in Sports 
Illustrated. 
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I HATE IT 
WHEN I 
DOUBLE -FAULT : 


TENNIS (ABOVE) WASN’T 
as prominent as some 
sports in Peanuts, but the 
gang played it almost from 
the start, with Charlie Brown 
and Shermy first getting 
out on the court in May 
1951. Schulz (right) pitched 
a softball while his son, 
Craig, played outfield at the 
Schulz home in Sebastopol, 
California, in 1967. 
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Snoopy 


He’s Joe Cool, a World War | 

Flying Ace, a bow-tied attorney, 
and a serious art collector. 

The lovable beagle is also Peanuts’ 
joyous heart and happy feet. 
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OF TEARS. 
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THE ORIGIN STORY 

Before there was Snoopy, there was 
Spike, Charles Schulz’s childhood dog, 
a quirky, floppy-eared, black and white 
mutt. Spike was a personality from the 
start, according to Schulz biographer 
David Michaelis: He learned how toring 
the doorbell to be let in by observing his 
human keepers. He brought potatoes up 
from the cellar for dinner. And instead 
of drinking water from a bowl, he got 
up on his hind legs, placed two paws on 
the sink edge, and waited for a family 
member to turn on the spigot. For naps, 
Spike slept in a wicker clothes basket, 
often under a blanket, and would eat 
almost anything, from rubber balls to 


THIS IS A WORLD 
FILLED WITH 
SORROW. 


VEIL 


sharp objects to bowls of spaghetti. 

While Sparky was attached to his 
unusual pet, the dog terrorized the 
neighborhood where the Schulz fam- 
ily lived, snatching stocking caps off of 
boys’ heads when they fell down and 
snarling at anyone on the street whom 
he didn’t like. 


A SIGHT GAG 

Snoopy made his Peanuts debut on 
October 4, 1950, mostly as a sight gag. 
He is shown as a sweet-looking pup, 
with a flower growing out of his head, 
happily cruising a street block. That is 
until a girl watering plants on her win- 
dowsill douses the flower on Snoopy’s 


SORROW, SADNESS AND 
DESPAIR... GRIEF, 
AGONY AND WOE... 


SHES RIGHT... 
THIS IS A SAD 


head, and the dog as well. In the earliest 
strips, Snoopy appears to be a typical pet 
who likes to play ball and chase sticks. 


EVOLUTION 

The mild-mannered-pup act doesn’t 
last for long. By 1952, Snoopy is com- 
menting in thought bubbles, and by 
1955, he’s bigger and emotive. His feel- 
ings are hurt when none of the girl gang 
calls him Sugar Lips, and he sometimes 
misses the puppy farm. 

In 1957, Charlie Brown teaches his 
dog to walk, making Snoopy officially 
bipedal. One 1958 strip starts with him 
dancing happily toward Linus and 
Charlie Brown, who are engrossed in 
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a conversation about the state of the 
world. At first the heaviness of the 
topic doesn’t register with Snoopy, 
who keeps on with his jig. But as the 
boys’ discussion grows more depress- 
ing, Snoopy’s feet start to slow, until he 
stops dancing altogether and collapses 
in anguish on the ground. 


HAPPY FEET 

Five years before he can walk, on 
October 19, 1952, Snoopy breaks out 
his bouncy-step dance routine while 
Schroeder is playing piano. Cheered 
on by the Peanuts gang, the beagle jigs 
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happily to the music, soaking up the 
attention. Yet the strip doesn’t end well. 
The children scatter, leaving the newly 
footloose Snoopy alone and irritated, 
complaining loudly, “All ’'m good for 
is a few laughs.” 

Still, the Happy Dance becomes a 
Snoopy signature and he shows it off 
regularly. “It’s all in the action of the 
toes!” he exclaims joyously, and “Who 
else do you know who can do the 
Beagle?” Lucy, for one, is unimpressed. 
She doesn’t see how anyone can be that 
happy, while Snoopy assumes she is 
jealous of his joy. 


Tm. Reg. U. S. Pat Off.—All rights reserved 
Copr. 1959 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


LUXE CRIB 

Snoopy’snot-so-humble homeisalmost 
as famous as the Peanuts characters 
themselves: In 2004, installation artist 
Christo wrapped a replica in tarpaulin, 
polyethylene, and ropes; two years later, 
Macy’s gave Snoopy’s doghouse its own 
float in the Thanksgiving Day Parade. 
More recently, in 2015, marketer Otto 
Dieffenbach turned Snoopy and his 
doghouse into a quadcopter that flew 
over the skies of San Diego as the Royal 
Guardsmen’s 1966 hit song, “Snoopy 
vs. the Red Baron,” blared over a loud- 
speaker. Snoopy’s doghouse appears for 


SNOOPY HAS BEEN CALLED 
Peanuts’ court jester, but he’s 
more like the princely instiga- 
tor, disturbing the peace as 
often as possible. He steals 
Linus’s blanket (above), tries to 
kiss germophobic Lucy, dances 
on Schroeder’s piano, and 
insults Charlie Brown, referring 
to him as the round-headed kid, 
never by his name. 


POOR KID...HE MUST 
HAVE LOW METABOLISM! 


the first time on September 4, 1951, as 
an unassuming structure in the Brown 
family’s backyard. By November, the 
dwelling is supersized, having acquired 
a picket fence and television with an 
antenna. From there, it only grows in 
stature and interior square footage. 
Even without ever seeing inside, read- 
ers know the house is cavernous from 
what Snoopy retrieves from its depths. 
Among other items, that includes a Van 
Gogh (replaced by an Andrew Wyeth 
when the Van Gogh is destroyed in a 
fire), an air conditioner, a photo of singer 
Tiny Tim, a pool table, a waffle iron, 


and a grandfather clock. It’s also made 
known that the house boasts closets, a 
library, a den, a guest room, and space for 
seven children. While Snoopy’s house 
is destroyed many times—the first time, 
it is a victim of a furious blanket chase 
between Linus and Snoopy—it always 
gets rebuilt. 


TUSSLING WITH CATS 

Like his creator, Charles Schulz, Snoopy 
hates cats. He first tussles with Faron, 
Frieda’s seemingly boneless feline, and 
later with World War II, the vicious 
cat next door—often with disastrous 
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I CROSS OVER THE 
ENEMY LINES...I CAN 
SEE THE NETWORK OF 
“TRENCHES BELOW... 
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results. World War II tears down 
Snoopy’s doghouse many times, forcing 
Charlie Brown to buy a new one. Well 
into the World War II subplot, readers 
discover that Snoopy does not actually 
hate cats as much as he fears them. 


MASTER OF DISGUISE 
All of the Peanuts characters are quirky 
in their own ways, but none can com- 
pare to Snoopy when it comes to agile 
imaginations. He’s Joe Cool. He’s a 
bow tie—wearing attorney. He’s a 
hockey player. He’s a world-famous 
grocery clerk. He can doa mean Mickey 
Mouse and a Beethoven. He can also do 
Lucy, a snake, and a playboy. 

But the hands-down most famous 
of Snoopy’s doppelgangers is the World 
War I Flying Ace. Garbed in headgear, 
goggles, anda long scarf, the Ace debuts 
on October 10, 1965, as Snoopy climbs 
on top of his doghouse, pretending it’s 
a biplane. His mission: to take down 
his nemesis, the Red Baron, the nick- 
name for real-life World War IGerman 
fighter pilot Manfred von Richthofen. 
The strip ends when Linus sneaks 
up making machine-gun noises, but 
Snoopy’s wartime fantasies lived on 
for decades, with allusions to real bat- 
tle sites, planes, and World War I songs. 

If the references rang true, that 
was because Schulz used his World 
War II experience as inspiration. But 
not everyone was a fan. According to 
History Today, Mort Walker, creator 
of the military-themed comic strip 
Beetle Bailey, griped the subplot made 
no sense: “What does a dog know about 
World War Iand the Red Baron? Where 
did he get the helmet?” 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
AUTHOR 

Clearly Snoopy gets his eclectic taste 
in books from Charles Schulz, whose 
favorite novelists included Leo Tolstoy, 
Thomas Wolfe, and F-. Scott Fitzgerald. 
But while Snoopy’s no speed reader— 
he goes through War and Peace at the 
rate of a word a day—heis, at least in his 
mind, a great author. He toils away at his 
novel atop his doghouse, beset by the 


same struggles as many writers, includ- 
ing rejection letters, harsh reviews, and 
abad case of writer’s block. That’s until 
the perfect opening line comes to him: 
“It was a dark and stormy night.” His 
creativity is uncorked. Snoopy goes 
on to tackle many ideas of his own, as 
well as strange takes on classics, such as 
Beagle Island and Snow White and the 
Seven Beagles. 


BFF 

Waking from a nap on his doghouse 
roof on March 4, 1966, Snoopy finds 
a bird has laid two eggs in a nest on 
his stomach. He’s not that surprised. 
A flock of birds has been frequenting 
his digs for some time, using the roof 
as a clubhouse, resting spot, and place 
to play cards. The years pass and the 
chicks grow up and come and go with 
the rest of their friends. 

But when Snoopy asthe World WarI 
Flying Ace discovers that one of the 
chicks born on his stomach has grown 
up to be a mechanic, he’s delighted. He 
begins to refer to the little yellow fel- 
low as the Flying Ace’s mechanic and 
they bond. They’re besties. It’s not until 
1970 that the bird gets an actual name, 
Woodstock, after the 1969 rock concert, 
which used a bird on the arm ofa guitar 
as its logo. @ 


1965 WAS A BIG YEAR FOR 
Snoopy’s imagination. That’s 
when he first stepped into 
the shoes of the World War | 
Flying Ace (opposite) and 
started his writing career 
(above). But there were also 
limits to his creativity: When 


Linus suggests the dog should 


try a different first sentence, 


Snoopy types, “It was a stormy 


and dark night.” 
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A CHARLIE 
BROWN 
CHRISTMAS 


CBS executives worried they’d 
invested in an earnest flop. They could 
not have been more wrong. 


n the opening 
scene of A Charlie 
Brown Christmas, 
the television special, Charlie 
Brown and Linus trudge 
through the snow en route 
to a skating party. The mood 
is somber. The music dirge- 
like. And the conversation 
between the two grade- 
schoolers—existential. “I just 
don’t understand Christmas,” 
Charlie Brown broods. “| 

like getting presents and 
sending Christmas cards 
and decorating trees and all 
that. But I’m still not happy. 

| always end up feeling 
depressed.” 

Linus wonders aloud 
how his friend can turn the 
happiest holiday of the year 
into a problem, then answers 
his own question. “Maybe 
Lucy is right,” he concludes. 
“Of all of the Charlie Browns 
in the world, you are the 
Charlie Browniest.” 

From its bare-bones plot 
to its downbeat antihero, 

A Charlie Brown Christmas 
had all the earmarks of a 
flop, or at least that’s how it 
seemed at first glance to CBS 
executives who purchased 
the special in the spring of 
1965. The pacing was snail- 
like and the dialog halting. 
In lieu of beloved holiday 
carols, the score relied 
largely on improvised 

jazz. There wasn’t even a 
laugh track. Yet when 
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A Charlie Brown Christmas 
aired on December 9 of 
the same year, almost half 
of Americans watching 
television that night tuned 
in. The show, an instant hit, 
became the gold standard 
for holiday specials and has 
spawned dozens of other 
Peanuts specials. The best- 
known song, “Christmastime 
Is Here,” has been covered 
by everyone from Mel Torme 
to LeAnn Rimes, and the 
soundtrack was voted into 
the Grammy Hall of Fame. 
With the benefit of a 
rearview mirror, it’s easy 
to see why the 25-minute 
program, sponsored by 
Coca-Cola, charmed 
America. For children, there 
was the delight in seeing 
some of their favorite comic 
strip characters come to 
life on the small screen, 
and the fact that A Charlie 
Brown Christmas explored a 
relatable gloom that lots of 
grown-ups didn’t like to talk 
about. “Rats. Nobody sent 
me a Christmas card today,” 
Charlie Brown grumbles 
early on. “| almost wish there 
weren't a holiday season...” 
Adults certainly appreciated 
the subversive humor and 
whimsical animation. But 
most of all, the special 
succeeded with audiences 
because it treated Christmas 
in an emotionally honest 
way, without the saccharine 
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razzmatazz often associated 
with holiday programming. 

The odds were certainly 
against the project. The 
three collaborators who 
spearheaded it—Charles 
Schulz and directors 
Lee Mendelson and Bill 
Melendez —had never 
produced an animated 
special. They worried that 
turning Charlie Brown and 
his friends into a prime-time 
cartoon would ruin one of 
the most successful pen-and- 
ink franchises in the world. 
They struggled with small 
details, like getting each 
character’s gait right, and 
mechanical ones, like how to 
get young, nonprofessional 
actors to memorize their 
lines. They had a near- 
impossible deadline—just 
six months— and dire press 
warnings that they were 
tampering with the fans’ 
imaginations. 

If there is credit to be 
doled out for A Charlie Brown 
Christmas, a chunk of it must 
go to McCann Erickson, 
the advertising agency for 
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Coca-Cola. During the late 
1950s and early 1960s, the 
so-called Cola Wars between 
Coke and Pepsi were 
beginning to heat up, with 
each soft-drink maker trying 
to upstage its rival with 
clever ads and marketing 
coups. Pepsi was riding 
high on “Girlwatchers,” its 
jingle for Diet Pepsi, which 
was so popular it made the 
Top 40 charts. Coke needed 
to respond. After Time 
magazine ran a 4,000-word 
cover story on the global 
Peanuts phenomenon in 
April 1965, McCann Erickson 
got the idea to have Coke 
sponsor a Peanuts holiday 
special. 

The agency contacted 
Mendelson, whose 
documentary project 
on Schulz had stalled, 
and asked if he would 
consider directing a holiday 
show. Needing the work, 
Mendelson lied and said 
he and Schulz had already 
discussed such a project, 
then got off the phone, 
called Schulz, and told him 


they’d just sold A Charlie 
Brown Christmas. “What’s 
that?” asked Schulz. “It’s 
something you are going to 
write tomorrow,” Mendelson 
responded. The men brought 
in Melendez, a former Disney 
animator who had worked 
ona Ford Motor commercial 
using Peanuts characters, 
and began meeting. 

Schulz, a devout Christian 
and Sunday school teacher, 
insisted that the show had to 
be about the true meaning 
of Christmas and thought 
it should be structured 
around the production 
of a Christmas pageant. 
Mendelson had just read The 
Fir Tree, by Hans Christian 
Andersen, and suggested 
they incorporate a scraggly 
tree as unloved as Charlie 
Brown. The dance sequences 
and skating party began 
to take shape. Mendelson 
reached out to jazz pianist 
Vince Guaraldi and his trio, 
whose music he thought 
was the right cross between 
wistful and joyful, to record 
new songs as well some 


traditional ones. A children’s 
choir was engaged for the 
choral numbers; Melendez 
voiced Snoopy. 

As pieces fell into place, 
one sticking point was 
Schulz’s insistence on Linus’s 
monologue from the New 
Testament. Overt religion, 
even ina Christmas special, 
was considered taboo, 
and both Mendelson and 
Melendez objected. Yet the 
minute-long speech became 
the heart of the special. 
After Charlie Brown’s tree 
collapses under the weight 
of asingle decoration, he 


—— — 


“TWAS AS SURPRISED AS 
anyone,” Schulz said later about 
the special’s success. “Alot 


of the drawings are terrible.” 


wails, “Isn’t there anyone 
who understands what 
Christmas is about?” Linus 
volunteers that he knows, 
takes the school auditorium 
stage, and calls fora 
spotlight. Then, clutching 
his blanket and pulling his 
thumb out of his mouth, he 
begins to recite scripture: 
Luke, chapter 2, verses 

8 to 14, which describes 
the angel announcing the 
arrival of Jesus. Finishing 
with, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on Earth peace, 
good will toward men,” 
Linus walks quietly toward 


Charlie Brown and adds, 
“And that’s what Christmas 
is all about, Charlie Brown,” 
before reinserting his thumb 
and leaving the frame. The 
Peanuts gang rises to the 
moment, puts aside talk 
about presents and money, 
and stops calling Charlie 
Brown a blockhead, at least 
temporarily. Linus wraps his 
security blanket around the 
tree’s base while the others 
use Snoopy’s ornaments to 
decorate it. Then they come 
together and wish Charlie 
Brown a merry Christmas. 
The heartwarming finale 


did little to reassure CBS 
executives who screened 
the special shortly before 
the scheduled air date. What 
they saw was unprofessional 
acting and holiday-bashing. 
“It was a disappointment,” 
former CBS programming 
executive Fred Silverman 
said in the 2015 
documentary The Making of 
‘A Charlie Brown Christmas.’ 
But given the circumstances, 
the programmers had little 
choice. Coca-Cola had 
already sponsored the show 
and it was listed in TV Guide. 
“We only expected it to be on 


once and then never heard 
from again,” Mendelson said 
in an interview on Coca- 
Cola’s website. Within days 
of the ratings rolling in, given 
rave reviews, CBS put in an 
order for four more Peanuts 
specials. A Charlie Brown 
Christmas ran annually for 
35 years on CBS, until ABC 
acquired the rights in 2001. 
Another 44 Peanuts specials 
followed. In the words of 
Washington Post television 
critic Lawrence Laurent, 
“Good old Charlie Brown, a 
natural born loser...finally 
turned up a winner.” @ 
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Lucy 
Van Pelt 


Crabby, imperious, and 


judgmental, Lucy is Peanuts’ 
resident mean girl. She 
r A y” NN 


tortures her brother and 
bullies Charlie Brown 
but also has a soft spot. 
Want to know more? 
Five cents, please. 
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CHARLES M. SCHULZ 


MY RECORDS !! 


SAUCY START 
When Lucy joins the Peanuts crew on 
March 3, 1952, she’s a saucer-eyed tod- 
dler navigating a strange new world. 
Like most small children, she can be 
sweet, mischievous, and self-centered. 
In the first strip, Lucy’s all innocence, 
jumping rope and attempting to count 
but doesn’t know what comes after the 
number one. Her babysitter, Charlie 
Brown, encourages her: “Two, Lucy, 
two!” As a toddler would, Lucy inter- 
prets the instructions literally—and 
starts repeating the word two. A week 
later, she’s adorable. As Charlie Brown 
stacks blocks for his charge, the tower 
grows precariously high. Lucy identi- 
fies so strongly with the column, she 
topples over before the blocks can. 
Then, on March 30, her inner trou- 
blemaker emerges. She demands that 
Charlie Brown play “Three Mice Mice” 
and “Twengle Twengle Li’! Car” on his 
————, record player and get her some “wader.” 


PEANUT 
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LUCY! WHAT HAVE YOU DONE?! 5 


® 


I WANNA HEAR "TWENGLE 
TWENGLE LIL CAR “..I 
WANNA DRINK OF 
WADER ! 


a) 
or 
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When Charlie Brown complies, leav- 
ing the room to fetch her drink, she 
eats his prized records, making him 
break out in tears. “Man crying. Poor 
man,” she sympathizes. 


BRINGING UP BABY 

Lucy doesn’t stay a baby for long. 
Within a few years, Charles Schulz 
redraws her eyes to lose the saucer 
look and she becomes the same age 
as the other characters. At first, Lucy 
vacillates between vulnerable and, 
well, vicious. In the May 16, 1954, strip, 
she’s anxious about a golf tourna- 
ment that she has signed up for with 
Charlie Brown, but after he reassures 
her there’s nothing to worry about, the 
two choke in horror when they see all 
the adults who’ve gathered to watch. 
Readers sympathize. But just a little 
over a week later, Lucy approaches 
Linus, and with no apparent motive, 
slugs him. When an irate Charlie 


: WOULD YOU LIKE TO HEAR SOME | |7 
OF MY RECORDS, LUCY ? E, 


MAN CRYING... 
Q POOR MAN... 
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I'M REAL PROUD OF MY 
RECORD COLLECTION 


CHOMP! CHOMP! 
CRUNCH - SNAP/ 


Ten, dag. tS. Pot, OF All rights rererved 
Cow, 2952 by Unive Fantoce Syndicate. ne, 


Brown demands an explanation, Lucy 
confirms there was no reason. It’s just 
“because he was there.” 

Nor does she reserve judgment. 
On February 19, 1953, she’s listening to 
a recording of “Georgie Porgie,” and 
when she hears the line how about he 
kisses the girls and runs from the boys, 
she’s quick to conclude, “What a neu- 
rotic he must have been.” By the end 
of the 1950s, Lucy’s role as the strip’s 
mercurial fussbudget (and occasional 
softie) is cemented. She’s also the 
female star of the show. 


THE DOCTOR IS IN 

Lucy is neurotic, crabby, imperious, 
and, with apologies to Sigmund Freud, 
probably the best-known psychiatrist 
in history. As the real world falls in love 
with psychotherapy, Lucy the grade- 
schooler debuts her famous consulta- 
tion station on March 27, 1959, sitting 
at a table with the words “Psychiatric 
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Help 5 ¢” hand-lettered on a sign. Her 
first clinical session, with Charlie 
Brown, sets the tone. Charlie Brown: “I 
have deep feelings of depression...What 
can I do about this?” Lucy: “Snap out 
of it! Five cents, please.” This appears 
to be a one-off gag, but a little less than 
two years later, doctor Lucy returns, 
on January 28, 1961. This time, her 
Psychiatric Help booth has been recon- 
figured to look like a lemonade stand, 
yet her advice remains equally useless. 
When Charlie Brown reveals he’s feel- 
ing nervous all the time, Lucy’s counsel 
is: “Learn to relax...Five cents, please!” 
Soon she adds the option to take 
patients or not—The Doctor is IN or 
OUT—depending if she wants to listen, 
and mostly sticks to her five-cents-a- 
visit policy. One notable exception was 
astory line from January and February 
1964. Over those weeks, Lucy shows 
Charlie Brown a slideshow of all of his 
faults, then bills him $143 for “expenses 
incurred” and her “personal fee.” 


LOVE OF HER LIFE 

In keeping with the Peanuts universe, 
where all love goes unrequited (Charlie 
Brown and the Little Red-Haired 
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IT SAYS IN 
THIS BOOK THAT 
BEETHOVEN 

a. LIKED GIRLS.. 
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(F BEETHOVEN LIKED GIRLS, 
THEN WHY DON'T YOU LIKE 


TOUCHE!!! 


Girl; Sally and Linus; Marcie and 
Peppermint Patty), Lucy pines for 
musical wunderkind Schroeder, and 
he in return barely acknowledges her 
existence. Lucy first expresses her 
feelings on January 27, 1953, when she 
swoons, thinking Schroeder has called 
her “sweet.” Her exact words: “Sweet! 
He called me sweet! I’ve never been 
so happy in all my life!” Yet Schroeder 
is referring to the Nutcracker Suite, 
and the divide lives on for decades. 
Lucy drapes herself over Schroeder’s 
piano, makes googly eyes at him, and 
boasts (untruthfully) about celebrat- 
ing the birthday of his idol, Ludwig 
van Beethoven, to win his affection. 

She also showers her crush with 
gifts and demands and bad behav- 
ior. Once, in a fit of jealousy, she even 
throws his piano into the Kite-Eating 
Tree, which devours it. To no avail. 
After mourning the loss of his piano, 
Schroeder orders a new one, and after 
the replacement arrives a month later, 
the one-sided affair resumes. 


LOUD AND PROUD 
When it comes to decibel levels, Lucy 
could easily hold her own against 


GIRLS 2 HOH? 


II 
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Motorhead’s Lemmy. Whether she’s 
bellowing “Blockhead” at Charlie 
Brown or bullying Linus, she can topple 
an adversary backward, heels over head. 

In her defense, the others are 
screamers, too. During the strip’s 
50-year run, Charlie Brown, Linus, 
Snoopy, and other characters made 
an art of the full-throttled Aaugh! and 
other exclamations of pain, typically 
with head thrown back and mouth wide 
open. There’s Linus wailing “Annette 
Funicello has grown up!” when he dis- 
covers that she has; Sally screaming 
“My brother is a coward” when Charlie 
Brown refuses to beat up a boy who 
knocked her down; and the gang wail- 
ing in unison when Charlie Brown 
spells beagle wrong in the spelling bee. 


EQUAL TREATMENT 

If Charlie Brown is wishy-washy, 
Lucy is the USS Missouri. As the wom- 
en’s rights movement heats up dur- 
ing the 1960s, Lucy is a girl capable 
of standing up for herself and 
demanding equal treatment. She is 
confident and abrasive, enjoys being 
self-centered, and never has an opin- 
ion she isn’t willing to share. 

What’s more, Lucy definitely has 
her eye on the prize, as expressed ina 
strip from 1984, which was not as pro- 
phetic as it once may have seemed: “By 
the time I’ve grown up, we'll probably 
have a woman president. You know 
what that means, don’t you? It means 
I won't get to be the first one. BOY, 
THAT MAKES ME MAD!” 


REAL-LIFE 
INSPIRATION 

While Charles Schulz inserted a bit of 
himself into all of his characters, he also 
said that he originally modeled Lucy 
after his young daughter Meredith, who, 
like many toddlers, alternated between 
sweet and self-centered. But David 
Michaelis reports he also gave Lucy a 
bit of Meredith’s mom, Joyce Halverson 
Schulz, a woman who variously was 
described as a firecracker, a big talker, 
or, as the Saturday Evening Post put it in 
a1964 profile, “endearingly shrill.” 


uri at! SIT DOWN, 
‘cr p cd PLEASE 


PEANUTS 


Featuring 


“Good ol 
CharlieBrown” 


BY BHw2- 


ALL RIGHT, NOW ANSWER ME TRUTHFULLY... 
WHICH DO YoU PREFER, A SUNRISE 
OR A SUNSET 7 


I THOUGHT SO! YOURE JUST THE TYPE! I 
MIGHT HAVE KNOWN! WHAT A DISAPPOINTMENT! 


PEOPLE WHO PREFER SUNSETS ARE DREAMERS! 


ACTUALLY, I'VE 
THEY ALWAYS GIVE UP! THEY ALWAYS LOOK 


ALWAYS SORT OF 


('M SORRY, CHARLIE BROWN ...IF YOU 
PREFER SUNSETS TO SUNRISES, I CAN 


SUNRISERS ARE 60-GETTERS! 
THEY HAVE AMBITION AND DRIVE ! 


BACK INSTEAD OF FORWARD! I JUST MIGHT 
HAVE KNOWN YOU WEREN'T A SUNRISE PERSON! 


SCHULZ WAS MINDFUL OF 
keeping “The doctor is in” 
joke current and did so through 
reading: “Everyone is a lay 
psychiatrist, sol keep up 
with the latest on neuroses 
and phobias,” he once said. 
Meanwhile, Lucy could have 
used some professional help 
herself when it came to her 
relationship with Schroeder 
(opposite). 


GIVE ME A PERSON WHO LIKES A 
SUNRISE EVERY TIME ! YES, SIR! 


Peanuts fans have speculated that 
Lucy’s relationship with Schroeder 
is loosely based on Schulz’s conten- 
tious marriage with Joyce and Joyce’s 
jealousy of Schulz’s cartooning career. 
According to Schulz biographer David 
Michaelis, there is a bit of Joyce’s 
mother, Dorothy Halverson, in Lucy, 
too. Halverson’s favorite expression: 
“Snap out of it!” 


DEALING WITH 
SNOOPY 
Definitely love-hate. Or maybe fear- 
hate. Snoopy is always trying to kiss 
Lucy, who recoils with demands for 
disinfectant and iodine and screams, 
“Ugh, I’ve been kissed by a dog! Dog 
germs!” In return, Lucy is dismissive 
of Snoopy’s various talents, telling 
him things such as “You couldn't sell 
a story about Jonah to a whaling mag- 
azine!” and “There’s a lot more to life 
than dancing!” 

On the other hand, Lucy is also the 
character who unleashed a marketing 
tsunami by patting Snoopy on the head, 


TAKE YOUR CASE. YOU'RE HOPELESS! 


PREFERRED NOON! 


embracing him witha “MMMMM,’ and 
declaring, “Happiness is a warm puppy.” 


THE SOFTER SIDE 

Lucy may be abrasive, but her tough- 
girl act has a soft side, like when she 
wishes for a secret admirer or takes 
care of Snoopy when Charlie Brown 
goes on vacation. Then there’s her 
even rarer, self-aware side, on display 
in strips such as the October 22, 1962, 
entry, in which Linus informs his sister 
she is so crabby, she’s forgotten how to 
smile. On the defensive, Lucy tries, but 
fails, to lift the corners of her mouth, 
and her frown morphs into a grimace. 
“How humiliating” she admits. 


SCHULZ’S VIEW 

“Little girls of that age are smarter 
than little boys and [Lucy] knows it 
better than most little girls,” Schulz 
said in 1966. “But she’s not as smart as 
she thinks she is. Beneath the surface, 
there’s something tender. But perhaps 
if you scratched deeper, you’d find 
she’s even worse than she seems.” @ 
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“PEANUTS” 


Linus 


His brain is big, his heart is generous, his 
talents, precocious. So why does Lucy's kid brother 
have such serious issues with insecurity? 


UNWELCOME 

ADDITION 

Linus’s arrival two years into the 
Peanuts run is a slow reveal. He is first 
mentioned, though not by name, in 
July 1952, when Lucy attempts to bro- 
ker a swap with Charlie Brown: her 
new baby brother for Charlie Brown’s 
tricycle. The deal is a no-go, but within 
a few months Lucy’s sibling resent- 
ment seems to settle down. In mid- 
September, Linus is still unnamed and 
Lucy brags to Charlie Brown that the 
baby can sit up by himself—which he 
can, with the help of planks she plants 
around him. Three days later Lucy 
introduces Charlie Brown to Linus 
by name. 

At first, Linus is pretty regular as 
infants go, drawing attention by hic- 
cupping or getting ignored sitting on 
his blanket. But in time, the baby’s 
precocious emotional intelligence 
begins to surface. After observing Lucy 
and Charlie Brown sitting on chairs 
watching television, and wanting to 
be included, he drags his blocks in 
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front of the television set and builds an 
armchair and ottoman. When Charlie 
Brown or Snoopy or Lucy encroaches 
on his territory, he snaps and growls 
like a dog. In January 1953, Linus is still 
preverbal, mostly sighing and making 
eating noises. But when Snoopy steals 
his ball, he points his finger like a gun 
and makes his feelings known with his 
first word: “BANG!” 


SMARTEST KID 

ON THE BLOCK 

Linus stays a baby for a couple of years, 
making only occasional appearances, 
but in 1955, his age accelerates and 
he joins the gang as a full-fledged, if 
slightly younger, member. He’s liter- 
ate, philosophical, steeped in scrip- 
ture, conversant in the law, and an 
artist savant. Alas, Linus’s erudition is 
wasted in Hennepin County, where the 
Peanuts gang is thought to live. When 
Linus, Charlie Brown, and Lucy cloud- 
gaze, Linus spots a map of Honduras, 
a profile of artist Thomas Eakins, and 
the stoning of Stephen. Charlie Brown 
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meanwhile admits to identifying a 
ducky and a horsie. While Charlie 
Brown struggles to build a snowman, 
Linus whips up a lifelike iceman of 
Davy Crockett or a lectern and an 
audience of mini snowmen. Linus’s 
sandcastles aren’t lopsided blobs but 
miniature medieval villages. 


BLANKET APPEAL 

Linus’s brain might be big, but if he is 
famous for one thing, it’s his blanket. 
The comfort object materializes for 
the first time on June 1, 1954, when the 
toddler is shown clinging to it for no 
expressed reason. In time, of course, 
the blanket—and the attendant thumb- 
sucking—comes to embody both 
Linus’s insecurities and his unwaver- 
ing self-confidence. He breaks into a 
cold sweat without the blanket and is 
supremely unperturbed by the teasing 
it prompts. Once, when a friend warns 
that he will be made fun of for his blan- 
ket at summer camp, he deploys the 
fabric to shear a branch off a tree. The 
blanket serves many other purposes as 
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WHO 
OPENED 

THAT FRONT 

DOOR ¢! 


I JUST THINK WE 
COULD WORK A LITTLE 


HARDER AT IT THATS 
ALL...00 YOU AGREE ? 
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well, from bullfighter’s cape to sling- 
shot to a substitute second base. The 
bedding could also grow animate, as it 
does when Lucy mounts a campaign 
to break Linus of his blanket-carrying 
habit. The blanket begins to retaliate, 
sneaking up on Lucy from behind and 
attacking her until recalled by Linus. 
In one strip, it even forces her from the 
Van Pelt household. Random factlet: 
Lucy explains to Charlie Brown that the 
bedding is Linus’s “security and happi- 
ness blanket,” which helps spread the 
term security blanket in pop culture. 


THE GREAT PUMPKIN 
Linus’s other famous attachment is 
to the Great Pumpkin, a giant fly- 
ing squash he imagines appears on 
Halloween to reward sincere chil- 
dren with gifts. Charles Schulz started 
the recurring story line as a parody of 
Santa Claus and later adopted it into 
the now-famous television special. 
Every year, Linus waits patiently in the 
pumpkin patch for the Great Pumpkin 
to emerge. Often he sees Snoopy’s 
shadow and faints, thinking his deity 
has finally manifested. Every year, it 
never does. While some theologians 
and secular leaders have interpreted 
Linus’s behavior as an expression of 
faith, others have condemned the plot 
as sacrilege (see page 66). 


LUCY LUCY LUCY 

If Linus has a primary antagonist, it 
is his sister, Lucy, who taunts him, 
whacks him, and, in an especially pain- 
ful moment, gives away the ending of 
Citizen Kane as Linus sits glued to the 
television. Linus sometimes succeeds at 
diffusing her hostility with creativity. 
In one post-holiday strip, when Linus 
is writing a thank-you note to their 
grandparents, Lucy begins complain- 
ing he was making her look bad. Her 
anger quickly escalates as she accuses 
him of being too efficient and driv- 
ing her crazy. Linus, meanwhile, keeps 
his head down and concludes the let- 
ter with a thank-you on Lucy’s behalf. 
The maneuver sends a chastened Lucy 
off to retrieve a stamp. 


THE STORY OFS 
CIVILIZATION PAINTED 
ON THE 


LINUS YOU'RE 
FANTASTIC! 


WITH ANTIOCHUS 
EPIPHANES 
BECAUSE I 


DIDN'T KNOW 
WHAT HE 
LOOKED LIKE 


GOOD ARM 

In most games, Linus plays second base 
for the Peanuts’ dysfunctional baseball 
team, often tripping or getting tan- 
gled up in his security blanket. Still, 
he forms an unshakable double-play 
combo with Snoopy at shortstop and he 
has a good arm. When Charlie Brown is 
diagnosed with Little Leaguer’s elbow 
in 1964, Linus subs as pitcher and scores 
a string of wins. 


SCHOOLBOY CRUSH 
Miss Othmar, Linus’s teacher and 
crush, is never seen, but she is as vivid 
to readers as the invisible object of 
Charlie Brown’s affection, the Little 
Red-Haired Girl. Miss Othmar is first 
mentioned in 1959, when Linus gushes 
about her to his best friend: “Charlie 
Brown, I have the greatest teacher in 
the world! She’s a gem among gems!” 
It’s puppy love. Linus gets goose bumps 
when Miss Othmar speaks his name at 
roll call and claims not to worship her, 
but just to be “fond of the ground she 
walks on.” The highlight of his relation- 
ship comes after Miss Othmar marries 
and writes him a letter mentioning that 
she misses him. Illuminated by an ear- 
to-ear smile, Linus floats on air. @ 


A LACK OF KNOWLEOGE FORGIVABLE 

IN A MURAL PAINTER WHO IS 

ONLY SIX YEARS OLD! 
(Me 


WHICH BEGAN 


AROUND [67 B.C. 


LINUS TAKES HIS NAME FROM 
Linus Maurer, one of Schulz’s 
colleagues at Art Instruction 
Inc. The character, who Schulz 
said was his favorite to draw, 
came to the cartoonist one day 
as a doodle with untamed hair. 
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Sally 


Charlie Brown’s little sister is sweet, 

but shallow. Her guiding philosophies: 
“Life goes on.” “Who cares?” 
“How should | know?” 
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CHARLIE BROWN 
GETS A SISTER 
Not all small children are happy when 
a new baby joins the family, but on 
May 26, 1959, when Charlie Brown 
learns his sister has been born, it is as if 
he’s won a5,000-meter dash. Dropping 
the phone receiver, he tears across the 
strip, arms up, finish line—style, and 
shouts with pride, “I’m a father!” Within 
days, big brother is handing out choco- 
late cigars to his friends and soon has 
purchased a mini-me onesie, complete 
with zigzag design around the middle. 
By the time readers first get a 
glimpse of Sally it’s August, and Charlie 
Brown is pushing her in a stroller 
toward the baseball diamond. He is still 
thrilled to havea little sister to care for, 
but reality is setting in: Sally is going 


DON'T FORGET YOUR 
LOCKER COMBINATION! 

WHAT'S THE CAPITAL 
OF VENEZVELA?! 
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to interfere with the baseball season. 
At least for the short run, he won't be 
able to handle his managerial respon- 
sibilities. “There’s no use arguing about 
it,’ Charlie Brown tells his teammates 
firmly. “Id like to play, but I can’t.” For 
her part, Sally feels guilty, especially 
when Linus gets in her face demand- 
ing to know if what Charlie Brown 
has said is true. Turning away, Sally 
expresses herself in a thought bubble: 
“T can’t look him in the eye!” 


WILL OF HER OWN 

Try as he might, Charlie Brown’s 
attempts to mold baby Sally’s charac- 
ter have limited success. On the upside, 
she develops a strong sense of right and 
wrong and, like many of the Peanuts 
gang, is attuned to the existential 


TODAY'S THE FIRST DAY 
OF SCHOOL! MEMORIZE 
THOSE CONJUNCTIONS: 
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I THINK THE SUMMERS 
ARE GETTING SHORTER.. 


questions. One minute she is jumping 
rope, then stops midstream and begins 
to cry because “Suddenly, it all seemed 
so futile,’ as she explains to Linus. The 
next she is asking if clouds have moth- 
ers and fathers, with hopes and experi- 
ences and fears and anxieties. 

But Sally is also shallow. Not so 
smart. And feckless. Her self-declared 
guiding philosophies: “Life goes on.” 
“Who cares?” and “How should I 
know?” Prompted by Charlie Brown 
to get out of her beanbag chair and get 
fresh air, she tells him she already is 
exercising—her moping skills. When a 
teacher asks Sally who is the father of 
Henry IV, her first response is “I could 
not possibly care less,” before she apol- 
ogizes and rationalizes, “That was just 
a gut reaction.” 
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THE AGE OF 
AQUARIUMS 
Yogi Berra had nothing on this girl, 
who raised fact-mangling and illogic 
to an art form. Pop culture. History. 
Literature. Religion. Sally bungled 
them all equally. In February 1970, 
ahead of Abraham Lincoln’s birth- 
day, Sally is given an assignment to 
write about the 16th president. She 
asks Charlie Brown for feedback on 
her report, which includes the state- 
ment Lincoln was the 16th king of the 
United States and the father of Lot’s 
wife. (She remains undecided whether 
to include a tidbit about Lincoln’s pro- 
file appearing on “all those pennies.”) 
Not long after, while the globe is 
in thrall to the R&B hit “Aquarius/ 
Let the Sunshine In,” about mankind 
entering into an era of love, light, and 
humanity, Sally invests in an aquar- 
ium. Asked why by Charlie Brown, she 
gushes with enthusiasm. “It’s timely! 
Haven’t you heard? This is the age 
of Aquariums!” She misunderstands 
assignments—she digs through the 
Old Testament for her report on “Ken 
and Abel” but is unable to find Ken— 
and even information hand-fed to her. 


I HAVE TO DO 
A PAPER FOR 
SCHOOL ON KEN 

AND ABEL 


THINK MAYBE I'M 
E WRONG TRANSLATION ? 
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After Sally insists that Ben-Hur wrote 
Little Women, not Louisa May Alcott, 
as suggested by Charlie Brown, her 
brother asks her who wrote Ben-Hur. 
Sally’s response: “Anyone who missed 
him. HA HA HA!” 


FEAR OF SCHOOLING 
From even before Sally starts kinder- 
garten in the fall of 1962, she is anxious 
about what it will involve. Will she have 
to answer questions and get along with 
other children? Remember the lengths 
and locations of the world’s great riv- 
ers? The height of the most impor- 
tant mountains? The names of all the 
English kings? “Can I get a deferment?” 
she asks Linus. 

When the first day finally arrives 
and Charlie Brown accompanies her, 
as the school building comes into view, 
Sally runs screaming in the other direc- 
tion. Every year she returns to the same 
worries and then some: What if she for- 
gets her locker combination? If she got 
lost in the hallways? Can’t memorize 
her conjunctions? Three weeks before 
the first day of classes in 1971, she wakes 
Charlie Brown with the cry “Panic in 
the streets!” The following year, when 


I'VE BEEN LOOKING ALL 


THROUGH THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
AND I'VE FOUND ABEL, BUT 


I CAN'T FIND KEN.. 


Charlie Brown advises her that school 
will start soon, her eyes turn into large 
black holes. As Sally put it back in 1962, 
she just isn’t the “going-to-school type.” 


MY BRILLIANT 

BRICK FRIEND 

A few years into her school career, Sally 
begins taking her educational hostili- 
ties out on the brick building itself, first 
yelling at it, then kicking it and declar- 
ing, “Take that you stupid school!” 
before hightailing it away. But even- 
tually her feelings change, and while 
Charlie Brown discusses his anxieties 
with Lucy at her psychiatry stand, Sally 
takes to confessing to the building. 

It starts in August 1974, after Sally 
returns from summer vacation and 
warns the building she is going to 
“pring it to its knees.” The building 
responds with a sigh, which in the fol- 
lowing weeks leads to a growing antipa- 
thy between the two. But then, out of 
the blue, Sally compliments the build- 
ing’s bricks as cool, and the building 
responds with a heart. It is love from 
there on out. 


MY SWEET BABBOO 
On June 10, 1959, when Sally is about 
two months old, Linus already has cal- 
culated the year she’ll hit 17 and pos- 
sibly go on a date with him. But in the 
end, it is Sally who becomes obsessed 
with Linus. She’s just taking her first 
footstep on August 22, 1960, when 
Linus happens by and begins yell- 
ing excitedly. With a smile spreading 
across her face and her hands clenched 
to her heart, Sally is a goner: “Isn’t he 
the cutest thing?” she swoons in a 
thought bubble. 

The crush simmers for more than 
a decade and survives even the 1966 
Halloween television special, It’s the 
Great Pumpkin, Charlie Brown, when 
Sally waits all night in the pumpkin 
patch with Linus, then loses her temper 
when the Great Pumpkin doesn’t show. 
Claiming she was robbed, she threatens 
to sue Linus, calls him a blockhead, and 
kicks herself for missing out on candy. 
“You owe me restitution!” she yells at 


CHARLIE BROWN IS THE FIRST 
person Sally goes to for help 
with homework (opposite) 
and questions, but she often 
resents his answers. After 
asking him why he isn’t “the 
hero type” and Charlie Brown 
responding that some people 
weren’t meant to be heroes, 
Sally yells, “Don’t go quoting 
Shakespeare to me!” 


(M LEAVING ON THE SCHOOL 
BUS, LINUS. BUT DON'T WORRY | 
I'LL SEND A HELICOPTER 
FOR YOU! BE BRAVE MY 
SWEET BABBOO: 


him. Eventually she gets over it and by 
1977 is calling him My Sweet Babboo 
(the nickname Charles Schulz’s sec- 
ond wife, Jean, had for him). Linus is 
having none of it. Episodes where Sally 
calls Linus “My Sweet Babboo” inevita- 
bly end with him crying out, “I’m not 
your Sweet Babboo.” 


THE LAZY EYE 
EPISODES 

After an eye doctor determined that 
Sally had a lazy eye and needed to wear 
an eye patch for six months to correct 


it, she was teased at school and taunted 
by Snoopy, who stole it to play pirate. 
But she took pride in explaining her 
condition to other children and was 
happy when it began to improve. 
In 1968, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare published 
a booklet, Security is an Eye Patch, 
reprinting the eye-patch strips from 
late 1965 through the spring of 1966. 
“With nothing more than a simple eye 
patch, we have brought amblyopia to its 
knees!” Sally declares in the final panel 
from the subplot. e 
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LINUS CONVINCES SALLY TO 
wait with him on Halloween, 
but when the Great Pumpkin 
doesn’t show, Sally threatens to 
sue. Lucy fears Snoopy’s germs, 
bringing drama to the apple 
loYe] oR Ce) 0) oleh K-) 
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IT’S THE 
GREAT PUMPKIN, 
CHARLIE BROWN 


The Halloween special was short 
on scariness but full of expressions 
of faith and hope. 


mM 
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ven for the 

famously grim 

Peanuts franchise, 
the cold open for It’s the 
Great Pumpkin, Charlie Brown 
is harsh. As the cartoon’s 
jaunty theme song sets the 
tone, Lucy and Linus trot 
with purpose to a nearby 
pumpkin patch to pick 
out a Halloween gourd. 
Everything seems regular. 
Lucy selects the biggest 
pumpkin possible, bosses 
Linus around, and gives him 
the sweaty job of rolling the 
pumpkin home, onto a mat 
of newspaper. It's only after 


Lucy has plunged a carving 
knife into the gourd that 
Linus realizes with dismay 
what her endgame has been 
all along. “Aw,” he wails, 
“you didn’t tell me you were 
going to kill it!” 

There are no vampires. 
No goblins. No skeletons. 
And unless you count 
the Peanuts gang’s sheet 
costumes and Lucy’s lime- 
green mask, there aren’t 
even ghosts or witches. In 
fact, for a Halloween tale, 
there Is very little scariness 
in It’s the Great Pumpkin, 
Charlie Brown. Instead, the 


ED 


third animated Peanuts 
special homes in on two 
themes that rarely intersect 
with Halloween storytelling: 
dashed expectations and 
spiritual fulfillment. 

Small children may 
not pick up on The Great 
Pumpkin’s existential 
subtext and theological 
references, but clearly they 
respond to something. 
Of all 45 Peanuts specials, 
The Great Pumpkin ranks 
consistently in one of the 
five top slots. Its critics’ 
score on Rotten Tomatoes is 
94 percent. It introduced 
“| got a rock” to the 
pop culture lexicon and 
immortalized the hole-y 
sheet as a ghost costume. 

Much of the magic rests 
in the pint-sized characters 
behaving badly. The Peanuts 
gang, with their cliques 
and name-calling and 
faith-shaming, are clearly 
obnoxious. But they are 
also funny in the process. 
After Lucy produces a 
contract to prove to Charlie 


Brown that she won’t pull 
the football away—but 
proceeds to do just that— 
she rereads the agreement 
and notes, “Peculiar thing 
about this document; it 
was never notarized!” 
After Linus is surprised 
that Sally doesn't believe 

in the Great Pumpkin and 
tells her he thought little 
girls were supposed to be 
“innocent and trusting,” 
she snaps, “Welcome to the 
20th century!” Yet there are 
also tender moments, like 
Snoopy being reduced to 
tears by Schroeder’s music, 
and the late-night scene 
where Lucy brings Linus 
home from the pumpkin 
patch and, before putting 
him to bed, pulls off his 
socks so his soles and his 
soul can rest. 

With its Biblical 
overtones, The Great 
Pumpkin attracted 
controversy from the start. 
Some religious leaders 
argued that Linus, who 
waits all night in the garden 


for the Great Pumpkin, 
a humanoid squash he 
thinks will dispense gifts to 
children, was putting his 
faith in a false god. Novelist 
John Updike called the 
program “a travesty if not 
blasphemy.” Many parents 
still complain the material 
is age-inappropriate. But 
the Pumpkin faithful have 
been equally ardent. One 
recent defense appeared 
ina 2019 op-ed in the New 
York Times, in which author 
Rich Cohen called The 
Great Pumpkin “the purest 
parable of faith | know.” 
Cohen argued that Linus 
is made a laughingstock 
because of his faith, a fate 
that awaits anyone who 
believes deeply. “[T]hat, 
to me,” writes Cohen, “is 
what The Great Pumpkin 
is about: the passion of 
Linus van Pelt, degradation 
and humiliation, refusal to 
submit.” 

Peanuts creator Charles 
Schulz, producer Lee 
Mendelson, and director Bill 
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Melendez may have 

had less lofty intentions 
when they came up with the 
idea for The Great Pumpkin. 
After the unexpected 
success of their first special 
for CBS, the 1965 hit 

A Charlie Brown Christmas, 
the men were thrilled when 
CBS ordered up four more 
Peanuts specials, the first 
one being 1966’s Charlie 
Brown’s All Stars!, about 
baseball. But while the 
show was well-received 
and nominated for an Emmy 
Award, CBS was unhappy. 
In fact, programming 
executives told Mendelson 
the next special had to 

be one that could run every 
year, in perpetuity, like 

A Charlie Brown Christmas. 
And if he didn’t produce 
one, the network might 
not pick up an option 

for the other programs in 
the deal. 

Though Schulz, 
Mendelson, and Melendez 
were annoyed, they cranked 
out what CBS wanted—a 
Christmas show that 
pretended to be something 
else, or as Vox put it, “a 
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Christmas special wearing a 
Halloween costume.” 

In fact, Halloween, 
with its pagan backstory, 
proved an efficient vehicle to 
satirize Santa Claus. Schulz 
had already started the 
job back in 1959, when he 
first introduced the Great 
Pumpkin subplot to the 
daily strip to call out the 
unfairness of Santa Claus. 
In that comic, when Linus 
is asked by Lucy what he 
is writing, he appears to 
conflate Halloween and 
Christmas, explaining that 
October is the time children 
write to the Great Pumpkin 
with present requests. 
Schulz resurrected the story 
each year as part of his 
mission to keep Christian 
values present in the minds 
of readers. “We forget 
that there are hundreds of 
thousands of poor kids in 
this world who are lucky if 
they get even one or two 
presents at Christmastime,” 
Schulz, a former Sunday 
school teacher, told his 
cocreators. “It must be very 
hard on a lot of families.” 

In the end, the 


es 
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Halloween-cum-Christmas 
premise turned out to be 
more successful than any 

of the collaborators could 
have imagined. CBS not 
only picked up the fourth 
option—You’re in Love, Charlie 
Brown—it went on to premier 
32 of the next 42 Peanuts 
specials. (ABC bought the 
rights to the specials in 
2001, the year after Charles 
Schulz died). Even in recent 
years, 6 to 7 million viewers 
have continued to tune in 
annually to watch Snoopy, 
Charlie Brown, and the gang 
trick-or-treat. (In 2016, the 
number for the 50-year-old 
show averaged 7.66 million 
the same night that Survivor 
averaged 8.63 million). 

And the show regularly 
outperforms newer classics 
such as Toy Story of Terror 
and The Simpsons’ Treehouse 
of Horror. 

Certainly part of the 
special’s appeal, in spite of 
its downer ending (spoiler 
alert: the Great Pumpkin is 
a no-show), is the depth of 
Linus’s feelings. How can 
you not root for a kid who 
forgoes trick-or-treating and 


AFTER CHARLIE BROWN 
(above, second from left) got 
a rock while trick-or-treating 
in the special, people from 


around the world sent him bags 


and boxes of candy. Producer 
Lee Mendelson directed the 
children voicing the Peanuts 
gang in the Halloween show. 


sleeps outdoors all night 
hoping to catch a glimpse 
of the Great Pumpkin, 
obviously a figment of his 
imagination. 

The display of 
perseverance, religious, or 
not, is epic. Linus fends off 
his sister, who threatens 
to pound him. He ignores 
taunts from his friends, 
including Charlie Brown, 
who Linus steadfastly 
defended in A Charlie 
Brown Christmas. His single 
convert, Sally, abandons 
him. Still, Linus never 
gives an inch, and when he 
accidentally suggests the 
Great Pumpkin might not 
come, he is mortified. “Good 
grief! | said if! | MEANT 
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WHEN HE COMES! I’m 
doomed,” he croaks. 

“One little slip like that can 
cause the Great Pumpkin 
to pass you by. O, GREAT 
PUMPKIN, WHERE 

ARE YOU?!” 

For viewers who don’t 
catch the allusions to 
scripture—and there are 
plenty, from the pumpkin- 
carving sequence asa 
death-and-resurrection 
scene to the pumpkin patch 
as Gethsemane, the garden 
where Jesus prayed before 
his arrest—the draw is the 
funny stuff. It makes them 
laugh to see Charlie Brown 
fail again, to see his face fall 
when he discovers he hasn’t 
actually been invited to 


the Halloween party or 
realizes that his friends 
have used the back of 

his head as a sketch pad. 
Because viewers know what 
it feels like to be left out 

or disappointed. It rings 
true. They like laughing at 
Snoopy and his overactive 
imagination—a beagle as a 
World War | Flying Ace!— 
because they, too, havea 
pretend world. And they 
especially get a charge 
out of Linus’s misfortunes. 
Usually the savant of the 
group, Linus remains 
deluded ’til the bitter end, 
bringing down the show 
with a rant. Provoked by 
Charlie Brown, he defends 
his belief as the credits 


roll: “JUST WAIT ’TIL NEXT 
YEAR, CHARLIE BROWN! 
YOU’LL SEE! NEXT YEAR AT 
THIS SAME TIME l’Il FINDA 
PUMPKIN PATCH THAT IS 
REAL SINCERE! AND I’LL SIT 
IN THAT PUMPKIN PATCH 
UNTIL THE GREAT PUMPKIN 
APPEARS!” 

Linus may be wrong 
about the existence of the 
Great Pumpkin, but he is 
very right about one thing: 
Every Halloween since then, 
he’s been in that pumpkin 
patch, waiting patiently for 
the giant gourd to appear 
with that huge bag of toys. 
The Great Pumpkin never 
shows up, but Linus keeps 
coming because, against all 
odds, Linus has faith. @ 
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Violet 


Charlie Brown’s love interest in 
the early strips morphs into a 
boastful bully who delights in 
calling him names. 


IT WAS SNOOPY’S THOUGHT bubble 
that throbbed with hearts after Violet 
shook his paw and introduced her- 
self in the February 7, 1951, strip, but 
it looked like Cupid might have been 
aiming for Charlie Brown. In those 
early days, Charlie Brown sometimes 
trailed behind Violet, offering to lend 
her his comic books or tricycle or to 
buy her a soda. Other times, it was 
Violet making the overtures, offer- 
ing Charlie Brown mud pies or fight- 
ing with Patty for his attention. But 
Charlie Brown could also be fickle in 
this early era and a bit of a cad when it 
came to Violet. He would criticize her 
drawing, tip over her tricycle, and once 
he threw a piece of sod at her for no 
apparent reason. In time, Violet wised 
up and began to turn the tables on 
Charlie Brown, like in the Sunday strip 
from 1953 in which she acted as if she’d 
bought him an ice cream cone but then 
dumped the confection, upside down, 
onto his forehead. Bullying seemed to 
suit Violet and soon she was making 
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a point of not inviting Charlie Brown 
to her birthday party and telling him 
that he was homely. She was the first 
to call him a blockhead and would 
bark “NYAHH NYAHH NYAHH” at 
him with such ferocity he’d clutch his 
middle, as if suffering from an ulcer. 
In one strip, Violet lobbed so many 
insults at Charlie Brown that he asked 
her point blank, “Does my having been 
born bother you?” Thusly empowered, 
Violet developed airs, making it clear 


that she thought she was superior to the 
other children. She never missed the 
opportunity to boast about her father 
and how much better he was at every- 
thing compared to the other children’s. 
But the Peanuts gang could give as good 
as they got. Discovering that Violet’s 
father actually wasn’t home that much, 
they used it against her, often cruelly. 
When Violet bragged that her father 
was taller than another child’s, he shut 
her up with a simple “My dad goes to 


‘M GOING TO \ 
HAVE A PARTY 
CHARLIE BROWN. 
AND I'M NOT GOING 
TO INVITE YOU.. 
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PTA meetings.” When she told Charlie 
Brown her dad was killing it in his 
three night-bowling leagues, Charlie 
Brown was nonplussed. “My dad stays 
home nights,” he said. Throughout the 
1950s, Violet remained the group’s resi- 
dent Regina George, until she wasn’t — 
or more precisely, until Lucy stepped 
into the mean-girl shoes, giving Violet 
less and less to do. She became a back- 
ground character, and her last appear- 
ance was in 1998. @ 
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he recoils when Snoopy dances 


on his baby grand, but the piano 


prodigy knows his priorities. 


SCHROEDER IS FAMOUS for two things: 
his love of Beethoven and his indiffer- 
ence to Lucy. Both were acquired traits. 
When Schroeder was first introduced 
to the Peanuts gang on May 30, 1951, he 
was a toddler who couldn't yet talk or 
walk, thrilling Charlie Brown, who 
announces he finally has someone he 
feels superior to. Charlie Brown imag- 
ines he’s taught Schroeder to smile and 
crows that he’s won a boxing match 
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Schroeder 


He doesn’t pay Lucy much mind and 


against the baby, who remains in the 
corner, in diaper and padded gloves, 
propped up by the wall. But that fall, 
when Charles Schulz got the idea to 
incorporate his daughter’s toy piano 
into the strip, Charlie Brown loses his 
edge as Schroeder is transformed into 
a musician. Charlie Brown starts it, giv- 
ing baby Schroeder his first piano les- 
son in September, plinking a few keys to 
show howit’s done. Schroeder responds 
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with a bit of the Russian master Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. Schroeder doesn’t stick 
with Rachmaninoff for long. Schulz 
preferred B words, like beagle and block- 
head—he thought they were funnier— 
and soon has Charlie Brown dragging 
ina huge bust of Ludwig van Beethoven 
to install on the top of Schroeder’s 
piano. The joke was multilayered. 
Regular readers reacted to Schroeder’s 
unlikely and intense devotion to 
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Beethoven, which includes his con- 
viction Beethoven had been the first 
president of the United States and the 
fact that the street number for his home 
address, 1770, is the same as Beethoven’s 
birth year. Musicologists got a charge 
out of the clues Schulz inserted via the 
specific passage or sonata Schroeder 
chose to play on any particular day. 
On June 9, 1968, for example, the strip 
begins with notes from “Pathetique 
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SEE HOW EASY IT 
IS, SCHROEDER 7 


NOW LET'S HEAR 
YOU PLAY, HUH, 
SCHROEDER? 


Sonata,” French for full of emotion, 
one of Beethoven’s most serious and 
dramatic sonatas. In deference to the 
solemnity of the moment, Schroeder 
sits ramrod straight, as Lucy interrupts 
with a question about their hypotheti- 
cal marriage off in the future. Disgusted 
with her lack of respect, Schroeder 
storms out of the frame. Lucy’s feel- 
ings for Schroeder begin in the most 
mundane way possible. She asks him 


THE PIANO {[S A BEAUTIFUL 
INSTRUMENT If PLAYED PROPERLY 


what music he is playing and when he 
responds civilly, a decades-long one- 
sided love affair is sparked. Week after 
week, Lucy leans against that piano, 
trying to engage Schroeder in love 
talk, or any talk, almost always failing. 
On December 16, 1984, when Schroeder 
finally realizes that Lucy inspires his 
playing, he kisses her on the cheek— 
a kiss she thinks comes from Snoopy, 
which sends her screaming away. @ 
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Don’t try to clean him up. The cloud of dust 
will simply rematerialize, much to his satisfaction. 


HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN A minor charac- 
ter in the Peanutsverse, but he was the 
only one who became a nickname for 
a member of the Grateful Dead. That 
would be Ron “Pigpen” McKernan, 
who was equally unkempt as his car- 
toon inspiration. From Pigpen’s first 
appearance on July 13, 1954, he is self- 
aware but resigned to his unclean state 
of being. He tells Patty, “I haven't got 
a name...People just call me things... 
Real insulting things.” On occasion 
Pigpen tries to get clean to no avail, 
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See ROR ESS / JUST THINKOF \ 
(T. THE DIRT AND 
DUST OF FAR-OFF 
LANDS BLOWING 
OVER HERE AND 
ON"PIG-PEN ! 


THATS TRUE, 


iT STAGGERS THE IMAGINATION ! 
HE MAY BE CARRYING SOIL THAT 
WAS TROD UPON BY SOLOMON OR | 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR OR GENGHIS KHAN. 


SUDDENLY I FEEL 
LIKE ROYALTY! 
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yet the one time he gets caught in a 
rainstorm and the water rinses away 

the dirt, he complains, “In one minute 

the rain has washed away what took me 

all day to accomplish.” Charlie Brown is 

the only one who doesn’t seem bothered QO 
by Pigpen’s filth and even tries to pro- 

tect his friend’s feelings—like the strip 

in which Pigpen offers Charlie Brown ae 

a lint-covered piece of gum. The idea of 

chewing it turns Charlie Brown’s stom- 

ach, but instead of rejecting the candy, @s 
he sneakily tosses it to Snoopy. @ 


The Kite- 
Eating Tree 


The toothy plant sucks Charlie Brown’s kites 
out of the air, devours them, and spits out the 
remains. Then it burps with satisfaction. 


GIVEN HOW AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
Peanuts is, it’s not surprising that 
Charles Schulz as a boy lost kites to 
trees, but hopefully none of them was 
as voracious as the Kite-Eating Tree. 
When the plant debuts on April 12, 1956, 
it is deceptively passive: That Charlie 
Brown loses his kite in its branches 
is no one’s fault but his own. (Charlie 
Brown’s solution is to stand by the tree 
for the rest of his life). But in time, the 
Kite-Eating tree gains volition, plus the 
grin and incisors of the Cheshire Cat. 
The tree sucks Charlie Brown’s kites 
out of the air. It devours them and spits 
out the remains. Sometimes it chomps 
in delight as it finishes offa new kite; on 
other occasions it just burps with sat- 
isfaction or laughs as Charlie Brown 
complains. Unfortunately, Charlie 
Brown’s efforts to exact revenge are 
largely fruitless. He kicks the tree, 
threatens to starve it, and, in one of 
the most famous Kite-Eating-Tree 
subplots, takes a bite of its side, an act 
that forces him to become a fugitive 
from the Environmental Protection 
Agency. Every now and then, Charlie 
Brown offers up a kite as a form of sac- 
rifice or out of pity for the tree, which 
he interprets as hungry. But he never 
vanquishes it, and in the Kite-Eating 
Tree’s last appearance, Lucy and Linus’s 
little brother, Rerun, is traumatized by 
the sight of a tree devouring Charlie 
Brown's kite, telling his sister, “Maybe 
it’s wrong to bring a kite into the world 
the way things are today.” e 
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ITS A KITE-EATING TREE, 
THATS WHAT IT 1S! IT GRABS 


KITES, AND CHEWS THEM UP? 
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CHEAP SHOT! 
CHEAP SHOT! 


Woodstock 


Clumsy in the air but skilled on the ice, the little 
yellow bird speaks in short lines that look like 
exclamation points and serves as Snoopy’s loyal 


friend and all-around aide. 


FOR ALMOST THREE YEARS, the bird 
was a nameless pal to Snoopy, part of 
the migratory yellow flock that played 
cards, nested, and hung out atop the 
doghouse. But when Charles Schulz 
decided he wanted to elevate the lit- 
tle fellow’s character and was casting 
around for a monicker, he picked up 
the September 6, 1969, issue of LIFE 
magazine, which happened to be ded- 
icated to Woodstock, the rock festi- 
val. That was all it took. Soon, Snoopy, 
from atop his doghouse, announces 
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that he’s finally discovered his friend’s 
name. Breaking the fourth wall, he 
looks at readers, raises his eyebrows, 
and confides, “You’ll never believe it... 
Woodstock.” The bird and the beagle 
became inseparable besties, and col- 
leagues, too, with Woodstock serving 
as the mechanic to the Sopwith Camel 
biplane, secretary to World-Famous 
Author Snoopy, and all-around aide- 
de-camp to the high-maintenance dog. 
Woodstock learns to fly from Snoopy, 
perhaps explaining why he struggles in 
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ACTUALLY, IT WAS A GOOD 
LEGAL CHECK, BUT YOU 
NEVER we TO ADMIT IT! 


the air, sometimes inverting mid-flight 
and often crashing into things; and he 
communicates only with the beagle, 
not with any of the other non-bird 
characters. Woodstock’s bright yel- 
low feathers may have led readers to 
assume he was a canary. But he was not. 
Nor was he a duck (and was insulted 
when Snoopy suggested that he was). 
In spite of Snoopy’s efforts to figure out 
Woodstock’s species, the truth of the 
bird’s nature remains unknown, except 
that he is always loyal to his friend. e 
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FACE UP TO REALITY?! 


Peppermint 
Patty 


The lone tomboy among Peanuts’ 

female crew members, Peppermint Patty 
is sporty with a great arm, but she 
struggles with some of life’s basic facts. 
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EVEN IN A GROUP OF quirky kids, 
Peppermint Patty, who debuted in 
1966, was the odd kid out. She lived 
alone with her dad, who was often 
away on business, and didn’t appear to 
have amom. She misunderstood con- 
cepts most people considered basic, 
which in school translated into a D- 
in every subject. The exception being 
the November 14 and 15, 1973, strips, 
when she was given a Z-, which she 
referred to as sarcasm on her teacher’s 
part. In day-to-day life, Peppermint 
Patty could be equally clueless. For 
a long time, she believed Snoopy was 
human and referred to him as “that 
funny-looking kid with the big nose.” 
She once mistook his doghouse for 
Charlie Brown’s guesthouse and 
thought that a school for gifted chil- 
dren meant she would get free gifts if 
she attended. The lone tomboy among 
the female members of the Peanuts 
cast, Peppermint Patty liked sports 
and had a great pitching arm. She also 
only ever wore shorts or pants, except 
once, when she appeared to have 
been forced into a dress and clobbered 
a boy who called attention to the fact. 
Peppermint Patty’s constant compan- 
ion was Marcie, who only ever called 
her “Sir.” The girls’ friendship led to 
some lesbian groups claiming that 
Peppermint Patty was gay, but Charles 
Schulz denied there was a roman- 
tic relationship between the two and 
instead said they were young and both 
had crushes on Charlie Brown. @ 
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Franklin 


Responding to a letter from 

a retired school teacher, Schulz 
introduced Peanuts’ first Black 
character after Martin Luther 
King Jr. was assassinated. 
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IN THE AFTERMATH OF THE April 4, 
1968, assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr., a retired teacher from Los 
Angeles, hoping to shape the attitudes 
of young people, wrote Charles Schulz 
with a request: Given “the vast sea of 
misunderstanding, fear, hate, and 
violence” that precipitated Dr. King’s 
murder, would the cartoonist consider 
introducing Black children to the all- 
white strip? And show the white kids 
and Black kids playing together nicely? 
Since Peanuts is so popular, the move 
could help shift attitudes, however 
subtly, and be a service to the nation, 
wrote Harriet Glickman. Though 
Schulz responded quickly to the note, 
he was not sure Glickman’s suggestion 
was viable. He worried a Black char- 
acter might come off as patronizing 
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to African Americans and he was 
not sure how to pull it off. Glickman 
persisted and had some of her Black 
friends write letters to Schulz express- 
ing their thoughts on the matter. On 
July 31, 1968, Charlie Brown had lost 
his ball at the beach when he was 
approached by a boy named Franklin. 
With the simple question, “Is this 
your beach ball?” Franklin was intro- 
duced to the Peanuts gang. It turned 
out that though Franklin lived in a 
different neighborhood, he attended 
the same school as Peppermint Patty 
and loved baseball. Charlie Brown and 
Franklin found they had so much in 
common that Charlie Brown invited 
him for a sleepover. “We'll play base- 
ball and build another sandcastle,” 
Charlie Brown told his new friend. 


Y MY DAD'S A BARBER. 


HE WAS IN A WAR, 


TOO, BUT I DON'T KNOW 


WHICH ONE 


United Feature Syndicate president 
Larry Rutman was nervous about the 
addition, but Schulz was firm about 
his new character, refusing to budge 
even after a long discussion: “Well, 
Larry, let’s put it this way: Either you 
print it just the way I draw it or I quit. 
How’s that?” And while the response 
was mostly positive, hate mail arrived 
at United Feature Syndicate, and some 
Southern newspapers threatened to 
cancel the strip. Unlike most of the 
other Peanuts characters, Franklin 
didn’t have any real negative traits, 
anxieties, or obsessions. He was just a 
regular kid—though even his faultless- 
ness drew criticism. “Let’s face it: His 
perfection hampered Franklin’s char- 
acter development,” wrote Clarence 
Page in the Chicago Tribune. 
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Marcie 


She calls her best friend, 
Peppermint Patty, “Sir,” has 
a crush on Charlie Brown, 
and is forever trying to meet 
her parents’ expectations. 


MARCIE, WHO JOINED THE GANG five 
years after her pal Peppermint Patty, 
was as brainy, sweet, and serious as 
Patty was boyish, dizzy, and opinion- 
ated. Her interests were eclectic: She 
was a wiz on ice skates, studied organ 
with Mrs. Hagemeyer (the married 
name of Miss Othmar), was a supporter 
of the arts, and, though not generally 
sporty, loved to caddy golf. In spite 
of her smarts, Marcie did sometimes 
scramble the details, like the time she 
offered to help Linus spread the word 
about the Great Grape rising out of the 
grape patch on Halloween night. Such 
lapses took their toll on the bespecta- 
cled tyke, who was under pressure from 
her parents to be perfect out of school 
and in. She once confessed to Charlie 
Brown that they had already picked out 
the college she was to attend, and she 
wondered if they would love her if she 
didn’t come home with straight A’s. @ 
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Way More 


Than 


Peanuts 


Fruit juice, underwear, animated shows, 
and garden gnomes. At the strip’s height, 
licensing rights reportedly generated more 


than $1 billion a year in revenue. 


t was Charlie Brown at his abso- 

lute wrongest. A little more than 
halfway through A Charlie Brown 
Christmas, Charlie Brown and 
Lucy lock in debate over the mean- 
ing of the holiday. Lucy dismisses it 
as a money-making racket “run by a 
big Eastern syndicate,” while Charlie 
Brown—director of the holiday pageant 
at the center of the program—attempts 
to undermine her point. “Well,” he 
responds high-handedly, “this is one 
play that’s not going to be commercial.” 
We all know how that turned out. 

A Charlie Brown Christmas went on to 
become not only one of the most lucra- 
tive holiday franchises in television his- 
tory, but also one of the most beloved. 
Within a few years, the 25-minute spe- 
cial was an annual television tradition 
alongside It’s a Wonderful Life. The 
program would generate tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in revenue, aggregated 
over the decades, according to the Los 
Angeles Times. When news broke in 
October 2020 that A Charlie Brown 
Christmas would be available only to 
subscribers of Apple TV+, the pub- 
lic was so outraged Apple had to walk 
back the decision. Even then, not all 
fans were mollified: “Charlie Brown 
should always be free for everyone to 
see,” tweeted one. “Greed over tradi- 
tion, the American way,’ added another. 
The Peanuts business narrative is 

as unlikely as a dog with a rich fantasy 
life or a tree that eats kites. Yet from the 


early 1950s, the comic strip was a mar- 
keting juggernaut, attracting licensing 
offers for everything from boy’s under- 
wear to canned fruit juice, according to 
Schulz biographer David Michaelis. 
Hollywood came knocking, too, with 
proposals for animated shows, mov- 
ies, and commercials. At first Charles 
Schulz rebuffed the overtures. But as 
his young family grew and bills at home 
mounted, Schulz allowed his syndicator 
to start cutting deals. Small contracts 
led to bigger ones, and by 1999 there 
were 20,000 Peanuts-related products 
on the market. Even following Schulz’s 
death, in 2000, the Peanuts gang sol- 
diered on, minting cash for the Schulz 
estate. In 2020, the cartoonist, with 
$32.5 million in revenue, ranked num- 
ber 3 on Forbes’ list of wealthiest dead 
celebrities, just behind Michael Jackson 
and Theodor Seuss Geisel (Dr. Seuss). 
In the eye of some critics, Peanuts’ 
licensing and endorsement successes 
cost the strip artistically. Many read- 
ers initially had connected with the 
characters’ self-doubt, often a reflec- 
tion of Schulz’s own insecurities. The 
approach was a marked departure from 
traditional comic-strip fare. Buster 
Brown, for example, had been a practi- 
cal joker. Mickey Mouse, cheerful and 
mischievous. Orphan Annie, plucky. 
But as the Peanuts licensing deals mul- 
tiplied, the strip also seemed to become 
less edgy. The imperious Snoopy turned 
warm and cuddly; Charlie Brown, once 
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acerbic, became just wishy-washy; even 
Lucy got nicer. “By the ’70s, there was 
a slow but definite drop-off in qual- 
ity,” notes writer Kevin Wong on 
Kotaku, a video-gaming website and 
blog. “Humor-wise, it was aggressively 
safe and took no risks, which of course 
made it ripe for global, unprecedented 
popularity,” 

Whether the shift to milder per- 
sonalities reflected Schulz’s desire to 
satisfy corporate partners, improve- 
ments in his own life (he got out of 
an unhappy marriage and into a sat- 
isfying one), or some other force, he 
was chastised for his success. In a 1989 
speech to the Festival of Cartoon Art, 
a group for cartoonists and their fans, 
Bill Watterson, the creator of Calvin 
and Hobbes, blasted the industry for 
selling out, and while he did not men- 
tion Schulz by name, it was clear who 
he had in mind: “Licensing has made 
some cartoonists extremely wealthy, 
but at a considerable loss to the pre- 
cious little world they created.” 

Schulz was both unfazed and bewil- 
dered by such critiques. Though he 
acknowledged his work grew less 
acerbic over time, he resented those 
who said the strip had lost its way. He 
considered Peanuts to be a product for 
the marketplace, a vehicle to sell news- 
papers, not a work of art. “I don’t think 
there’s such a thing as going commer- 
cial with acomic strip because a comic 
strip is a commercial right from the 
beginning,” he once said. 

From the early reception of Schulz’s 
drawings, it would have been hard to 
predict that one day he would be one 
of the most successful cartoonists in 
the world. It took Schulz three years 
to sell his first Peanuts strips for syn- 
dication, in 1950, and then only seven 
newspapers picked it up. By 1952, he 
already had his first licensing agree- 
ment, with publisher Rinehart & Co., 
for a series of paperback collections 
of the strips. A few years later, United 
Feature Syndicate struck a deal with 
Eastman Kodak to illustrate a cam- 
era handbook with the Peanuts char- 
acters. Then came a 1958 agreement 


PEANUTS CHARACTERS 
appeared in Ford Motor ads, 
including this promo fora 
1965 Ford Mustang. In 1952, 
Rinehart & Co: published the 
first collection of Peanuts 
comics (opposite, top). From 
the 1960s through the 1980s, 
Peanuts characters helped 
promote Dolly Madison snacks 
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to produce a line of Peanuts dolls. In 
1960, Hallmark introduced a line of 
Peanuts-themed greeting cards, an 
arrangement that continues to this 
day, with 1.5 billion cards, partyware, 
and ornaments sold in the interim. 

But the contract that really put 
Charlie Brown and his friends on the 
road to financial superstardom was 
with Ford Motor Company. In a series 
of print ads, billboards, and television 
commercials that ran from 1959 through 
1964, the Peanuts characters promoted 
the Tennessee Ernie Ford variety show, 
a compact called the Falcon, and, later, 
the Mustang. The first year, the auto 
manufacturer paid a licensing fee of 
$75,000, according to Schulz biographer 
David Michaelis; the following year, 
Ford’s fee rose to $82,500, growing even- 
tually to $100,000 by 1963. “That’s when 
we first started making what you'd call 
a lot of money,” Schulz said later. 

The Falcon arrangement also trig- 
gered the sort of criticism that would 
become familiar to Schulz. Soon after 
he inked the Ford deal, the Newspaper 
Comics Council, a trade group, spon- 
sored a talk titled “How Greedy Can 


You Get?” The cartoonist was angered 
by the reaction, according to Michaelis, 
and wrote a letter to the president of 
United Feature Syndicate calling the 
guild’s attitude “disillusioning” Yet he 
also stuck to his guns, concluding in the 
letter that his job was to sell newspapers. 
“Who cares about being rich? The idea 
is to do something decent,” Schulz later 
told the Los Angeles Times. “I don’t know 
if] make $1 million amonth or not. But it 
does make the other cartoonists jealous.” 

In fact, comics had been used to sell 
merchandise and promote products 
since the earliest days of the indus- 
try. Richard Outcault, the illustrator 
behind The Yellow Kid, a comic sen- 
sation in the late 1890s, licensed that 
character to sell everything from cig- 
arettes to kitchen appliances. When 
Outcault’s next comic strip, Buster 
Brown, hit it big in 1902, Outcault 
was said to have negotiated some 200 
licensing deals; one of those licensees, 
the Brown Shoe company, sent actors 
dressed as Buster to plug the brand 
outside its stores around the coun- 
try. Cartoonist George Herriman, the 
genius behind Krazy Kat, Chic Young, 


creator of Blondie, and Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, famous for Tarzan, all 
licensed their character creations. 
The difference between those car- 
toonists and Schulz was the magnitude 
of his success. The Ford commercials 
and print ads put Schulz’s work in 
front of millions of new faces, and soon 
United Feature Syndicate was negoti- 
ating mega-deals for their star. Dolly 
Madison used Peanuts characters to 
promote Zingers snack cakes; com- 
mercials featured the Zinger Zapper, 
an alter ego of Snoopy who snatched 
Zingers from the other characters. The 
book Happiness isa Warm Puppy about 
Snoopy stayed on the best-seller list for 
45 weeks in 1962 and 1963. For a reported 
$1 million—plus annually, Peanuts char- 
acters began appearing in promotions 
for Metropolitan Life Insurance; when 
the partnership came to a close 31 years 
later, in 2016, the cost to MetLife was 
reportedly $10 million to $15 million 
per year. United Feature Syndicate also 
reached agreements with a skateboard 
company, a Methodist dance manual, 
and chopstick makers. “Should I say 
no to chopsticks?’ Schulz asked the Los 
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Angeles Times interviewer. “That’s ridic- 
ulous. What harm does it do?” he asked. 

Between 1966 and 2000, Schulz 
and his collaborators cranked out 
45 Peanuts television specials, two 
seasons of a Saturday-morning TV 
show, an eight-part historical minise- 
ries, and four feature films about the 
Peanuts gang. In 1967, Yow’re a Good 
Man, Charlie Brown, an off-Broadway 
musical, debuted, and in 1968, Snoopy 
appeared for the first time as a float in 
the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade. 
That same year, he was tapped by NASA 
to be the mascot for the agency’s space- 
flight safety initiative. Later came 
Camp Snoopy theme parks. 

When Schulz died in 2000, there 
was much speculation about the fate of 
Peanuts, but over the last two decades— 
plus, Peanuts Worldwide has con- 
tinued to thrive under a succession 
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of owners, which today include the 
Canadian-based children’s-program- 
ming giant WildBrain; Sony Music 
Entertainment; and the Schulz fam- 
ily. The Peanuts Movie, released in 
2015, cost $99 million to make and 
grossed $246 million worldwide. More 
recently, Apple struck a deal with 
WildBrain to create new series and 
specials featuring the Peanuts charac- 
ters; there have also been high-profile 
licensing arrangements with designer 
Marc Jacobs—who says he fell in love 
with Peanuts as a 6-year-old when a 
babysitter gave him a stuffed Snoopy— 
as well as with the Japanese retailer 
Uniqlo, which in 2017 released an 
apparel collection featuring Snoopy. 
Last June, there was a Peanuts-Uniqlo 
collaboration for loungewear, slip- 
pers, and pillows. In its most recent 
financial earnings report, released in 


May 2021, WildBrain said its year-to- 
date revenues jumped by a third over 
those a year ago, to $339.9 million, 
driven largely by Peanuts deals. 

Today the question is: Does Peanuts 
continue to rake in the big bucks 
because the strip is timeless, or does the 
sheer volume of merchandise, experi- 
ences, and programming ensure that 
Charlie Brown and his friends make 
their way into our toy boxes and book- 
shelves and closets? A good bet is that 
it’s a little bit of both. It’s hard to imag- 
ine that even after 70 years of kamikaze 
marketing, people would continue to 
turn to Peanuts if the characters didn’t 
hit some sort of ahuman chord. Maybe 
the strip isn’t scabrous and edgy any- 
more. Maybe it’s nostalgic and ten- 
der and funny. Maybe it just makes us 
happy. And who doesn’t want to buy a 
piece of happiness? e@ 


CHARLIE BROWN’S T-SHIRT 
was the inspiration for this 
Isaac Mizrahi dress (far left), 
shown during New York 
Fashion Week in 2008. Plushies 
of Snoopy and his sister, Belle, 
dressed in Chanel (opposite), 
from a 2015 exhibition. This 
cashmere sweater from the 
Italian brand Alanui retails for 
close to $3,000. 
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SNOOPY, FLOATING DOWN 
Avenue of the Americas during 
the 87th Macy’s Thanksgiving 
Day parade in 2013. The image 
was shot with a fish-eye lens. 
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Unfortunately, I am no longer able to to me by fans of the comic strip. 
maintain the schedule demanded by a daily Charlie Brown, Snoopy, 
comic strip. My family does not wish Linus, Lucy...how can I ever 
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SCHULZ SIGNS OFF, LIVES ON 


After Peanuts debuted in 1950, it ran uninterrupted for almost 
50 years until Charles Schulz announced in December 1999 that he 
was retiring. He died two months later, of colon cancer, 
on February 12, 2000, and the final Peanuts installment, shown here, 
appeared the next day. At the time, the strip was syndicated 
in more than 2,600 newspapers. Today, Schulz fans can see his original 
sketches, personal photographs, and other Peanuts-related 
material at the Charles M. Schulz Museum and Research Center, 
in Santa Rosa, California. 
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They’re quirky, peculiar, and oh, so human. 
We love the Peanuts gang because we recognize them 
for who they are: members of our family. 


World War | Flying Ace, 2015 


Charles Schulz, 1978 


